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comes into a field which in English has been en- 
tirely unoccupied. 

19. Genesis of a Written ene 
Wo. C. MoREY. 

The Constitution of the United States is shown 
to have been a legitimate development of the co- 
lonial constitution, which, in turn, had grown 
out of the original charters. 


20. Law of Nature........... 25e. 
FRED M. TAYLOR. 
A defence of the doctrine held by the philoso- 
phers from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute. 
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No. ‘ 
21. On the Concept of Wealth ... . 25c. 
C. A. TUTTLE. 
A definition of that which Mill called ‘‘the 
universal popular notion of Wealth,’ and an 
analysis of the concept underlying it. 
22. Compulsory Voting ........ 
F. W. HOLLs 
A plan to compel every voter to exercise his 
right of suffrage under certain penalties provided 

by law, and discussed in this monograph. 


23. Instruction in Economics in Italy 


R.P. FALKNER. 
An exhibit of the work done in economics in 
Italian universities. 


. G. ROSENGARTEN, 

A report of the work of the Philadelphia 

Branch of the American Association for the Pro- 

motion of Social Science during its twenty years 
of existence from 1369. 


25. Handbook of the Academy . . . $2.00 
Contains a list of the membership at the date 
of publication, Constitution, By-Laws, Report of 
Executive Committee, etc. 
26.In Memoriam. 


John Alexander 
Jameson, LL.D. 25c 


F. N. THorPe. 
A biographical sketch, with portrait, of the late 
Judge Jameson. 
27. Constitution of Mexico 35e. 
BERNARD MOSES. 
Translation of the text with an historical in- 
troduction. 
28. Land Transfer Reform 


15e. 
J. W. JENKs. 
A proposed plan of simplifying the method of 
transferring real estate. 
29. Economic Basis of Prohibition . 15c. 
S. N. PATTEN. 
An argument in favor of Prohibition from an 
economic standpoint. 
30. International Liability for Mob In- 
juries 25e. 
E. W. Hourrcvt. 
An examination of the cases when a govern- 
ment is liable for injuries to foreign residents, 
with particular reference to the New Orleans af- 
fair in 1891. 
31. Political Science at Oxford... . l5c. 
D. G. RITCHIE. 
A description of the work done at Oxford in 
Economic and Political Science, and an exhibit 
of the courses for 1891. 
32. Recent Constitution-Making in the 
F. N. THORPE. 
An analysis and comparison of the constitutions 
of the four States, North and South Dakota, 
Washington and Montana. 


33. Economics in Italy 


ACHILLE LORIA. 
A survey of the present tendencies of Italian 
economists, and of the past development of the 
science in that country. 
34. Present Condition of the Peasants in 
Russia 15e. 
COMBES DE LESTRADE. 
An explanation of the communal system in 
vogue in Russia, under which the sants are 
now slaves of the mir instead of serts of the seig- 
neurs. 
35. Statistical Publications of the United 
States Government 15e 


Wa. F. WittovcHey. 
A description of the work of the different bu- 


teaus which issue statistical publications of any 
description. 


No. 
36. Supplement to the Handbook of 4 
A emy 


gust to, 1891. 

37. Congress and the Cabinet .__. 
GAMALIEL B 

_ Aplan for giving members of the cabinet 

in Congress, for the purpose of giving advice; 

debate and answering such questions as the Qy 

gressmen may ask. 


ANSON D. 
A defence of the party system. 
39. Recent Tendencies in the Reform 
Land Temure...........,, lie, 
Epw. P. 
The monograph shows that we are comingy 
recognize that land is not like other propertia 
but hasintrinsic peculiarities which necessity 
a certain degree of communistic control. 


40. Law-Making by Vote 
. P. OBERHOLT@® 

An examination into the number of timest 
Referendum, as known in Switzerland, has ben 
used in the United States. . 


T. B. 

The author gives reasons based on 

economy for the existing unrest that finds 
pression in the demands of the Socialists. 


42. Basis of the Demand for the Publ 
Regulation of Industries ..... Be" 
W. D. 
A defence of the theory that government reg, 
lation of private business is the remedy 
the existing evils of private monopolies. 


43. Study of the Science of Monten! 
Government ............. 

F. P. PRICHARD 

The author advocates the establishment of ot 

leges for the training of men for the public sr 

vice, just as the Government School at We 

Point trains officers for the army. Under sucht 

method the offices would be held by men wh 

had a thorough knowledge of political and at 
ministrative science. 


44. Political Organization of a Moden 
Municipality 


W. D. Lews 

Dr. Lewis claims that the reason of the preset! 

administration of municipal affairs lis 

argely in the fact that National affairs obtruit 
themselves too much into local politics. 


45. International Arbitration 


‘OR Low 
An argument for this mode of settling inter 
national quarrels. : 


of Fi ties 
An exposition of the system act 
vogue in Weenee, together with a brief history 
the higher educational system from the time 
Napoleon to the present. It also explains the 
sysicm of universities which is being ad 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ACADEMY. 


in the Public 

Cuas. DE GARMO. 

ent to show that the public school 

can be made an important factor in the moral 
development of the scholars. 


Theo of Value .... 
50. ad F. v. WIESER. 


Ascientific explanation of the theory of value 
as held by the Austrian School. 
Basis of Imterest .......... 25e. 


M. 
ticism of Henry George’s theory of inter- 
a = showing that this theory is not true, 
Mr. Lowrey points out what he thinks is the true 


basis of interest. 


M. A. MIKKELSEN. 
An explanation of Chicago’s excellent, but 
cheap, system of lighting her streets. 


53. Party Government 
C. RICHARDSON. 
Vi 


An attack on the idea that devotion to party is 
a political virtue. 

54. Proportional Representation . . 15c. 

jJouHN R. COMMONS, 

A plan to secure representation for the minor- 
ity as well as for the majority party. 

55. Australian System of Voting in Mass- 

achusetts .. 


Shows how much State politics have been bene- 
fited by the adoption of this system. 
56. Penna. Ballot Law of 1891 . .25e. 
Cc. C. BINNEY. 
The author shows the defects in this law, and 
in doing so, gives an explanation of the Austra- 
lian System. 
57. A Third Revolution ........ 15¢. 
EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 
The author endeavors to prove that we are 
about to undergo a third revolution, which will 
be, as he shows, an economic revolution. 


58. River and Harbor Bills...... 35c. 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

A defence of river and harbor appropriations, 

showing how much benefit they have brought to 
the country. 


59. Indiam Education .. 
F. W. BLacKMAR. 


Prof. Blackmar shows that the only salvation 
for the Indian is to educate all the Indian chil- 
dren, teaching each some practical trade or _ 
fession,and after they are educated to keep them 
away from the reservation. 


60. Cabinet Government in the United 
FREEMAN SNow. 
ant to the arguments which have been ad- 
in favor of adopting in the United States 
aform of Cabinet Government as known abroad. 
Cabinet Government would not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but also, as Prof. Snow proves, 
highly undesirable. 
61. School Savings Banks...... . 15e. 
SARA L. OBERHOLTZER. 
What and how numerous they are, what they 
have done and what they will accomplish. 


62. Patten’s Dynamic Economics . . 15c. 

OHN B. CLARK. 
Clark this late of politi- 
ng Prof. Patten’s recent book 


Leon WaLras. 
The author presents H 
causation of A ~ geometric picture of the 


tii 


No. 


64. Economic Causes of Moral Progress 

S. N. PATTEN. 

An eitomes to show the causes of moral prog- 

ress through a comparison with economic prog- 
ress. 


td F. I. HERRIOTT. 
A criticism and digest of Temple’s works on 
government. 
66. Influence on Business of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury .......... 25e. 
Davip KINLeEy. 
Shows the great dangers to the financial sta- 
pm bad the country that are inherent in the 
“Sub-treasury ”’ system. 
67. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics . 15c. 
J. H. 
A discussion of the science of politics and the 
theories current in that science. Prof. Sidg- 
wick's recent work is taken as a basis for the 
discussion. 


A plea for the suppression of crime by thorough 
preventive measures. 
69. Effects of Consumption of Wealth 
on Distribution ........... 35c. 
WILLIAM SMART. 
An exposition of the effects of the consump- 
tion of wealth, with an argument for the social- 
izing of consumption and the opening wide the 
doors of wealth, that humanity may enter in 
and enjoy much of what the individual now con- 
sumes in solitude. 


70. Standard of Deferred Payments . 15c. 
EDWARD A. Ross. 
A scientific defence of bimetallism. 
71. Parliamentary Procedure ... . 25e. 
JESSE MAcy. 
An explanation of the difference between the 
English and American systems. 


72. Social Work at the Krupp Found- 
25e. 


An explanation of the work that has been 
done at these foundries to better the condition 
of the laborers. 


73. Local Government of County Com- 
munities in Prussia......... 15e. 
CONRAD BORNHAK. 
An examination from an historical and a politi- 
cal point of view of the character of the reforms 
which were Loge about in Prussia by the 
passage, in 1891, of two local government acts, 
which put an end to the last remains of the 
feudal system. 


74. Costand Utility ....... 
S. N. PATTEN. 
The purpose of this paper is to make the read- 
er more conscious of the contrasts involved in 
the development of the two radically different 
ways of investigating economic phenomena, 
whether as a theory of prosperity or as a theory 
of distribution and value. 


75. Alcohol Question in Switzerland 15c. 
W. MILLIeT. 

+ shows what has been done in that 
long other lines than those of prohib- 
intoxicat- 


The pa 
country 
ition, toward preventing the misuse of 
ing drinks. 

76. Seligman’s Shifting and Incidenee of 
résumé of the subject of taxati a taking Prot 

A résumé of the su! on, 4 
Seligman’s recent book as a basis for the Tinea 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ACADEMY. 


No. 


LESTER F. WARD. 
The object of this paper is to emphasize the 
distinction between that system of political econ- 
omy which is based upon the actions of the 
human animal and that system which is based 
upon the actions of the rational man. 
78. Theory of Final Utility in its Rela- 
tion tothe Standard of Deferred —_ 


L. S. MERRIAM. 
A study of the relation of the theory of final 
utility to money in general and the standard of 
deferred payments in particular, followed by a 
criticism of Prof. Ross’ paper on the “Standard 
of Deferred Payments.”’ (No. 70.) 
79. Constitution of Colombia..... 50c. 
BERNARD MOSES. 
Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction. 
80. National and State Banks ... . 25c. 
HORACE WHITE. 
A plan for continuing the national bank-note 
system, without bond security. 
81. American Banking and the Mon 
Supply ofthe Future ....... 15e. 
M. D. HARTER. 
A brief sketch of American banking history 
with an outlook into the future, followed bya plan 
for reorganizing the national banking system. 
82. State and National Bank Circulation 
A. B. HEPBURN. 
An argument against issuing circulating notes 
without U. S. bonds or other choice securities as 
their basis. 
83. Banking System—Old and New . lic. 
J. H. WALKER, 
A plea for the oieation of the banking system 
outlined in Mr. Walker’s bill before Congress. 
84. Basis of Security for National Bank 
HENRY BACON. 
A plan for perpetuating the national bank-note 
system. 
85. Surplus Gainsof Labor ...... 15e, 
J. B. CLARK, 
An argument to show that the laborer does not 
realize a surplus _ from the last labor per- 
formed in a natural working-day. 
86. Constitutional and Organic Laws of 
Prance, i8S75-1889 .......... 50c. 
C. F. A. CURRIER. 
Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction and notes, 


87. Relation of the State to Education in 
Englandand America ....... 25e. 
ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
A comparison between the English educa- 
tional system and the American, with special 
reference tothe part taken by the government 
in regulating the system. 
88, Our Failures in Municipal Govern- 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
A comparison between English and American 
municipal goverument. 


89. Costiand Expemse.......... 25e. 
SrmMon N. Patren. | 
Contrasts the two terms and the ideas they 
should convey. A continuation of No. 74. 
90. Home Rule for our American Cities 
P. OBERHOLTZER. 
An argument against the making and constant 
amendment of city charters by State Legisla- 
tures. In lieu of this it is proposed to have cities | 
control themselves under a general constitutional 
clause, permitting them to adopt and amend their 
own charters by popular election. ! 


lv 


No. 
91. Relation of Economic Conditions 
the CausesofCrime......... 
CARROLL D, Wricar, 
A study economic condi 
ave uponcrime, follow suggesti plang 
which, if adopted, will 
92. Nature of the Federal State... . 25e, 
E. V. ROBINsox, 
An argument to show that the Federal is alone 
the truly stable State, since it alone is 
the eternal rock of natural law. oe 


93. Progress of Economic Ideas in Frane 
MAURICE BLocg, 
An account of the development in Fran 
the science of political treating 
the Physiocrats, the Classical School, the Social- 
ists, the Protectionists, the school of Le Play and 
the modern economists. 


94. Relation of Economic Study to Pub 
lic and Private Charity ...... 25e. 
JAMES Mavor, 

The purpose is to show how the study of eco 


nomics may be made of use in the practical work — 


of dealing with the problems of poverty. In 
doing this the author gives an account of the 
leading methods that have been used to st 

verty, and of the plans suggested to help a’ 
sh poverty. 


95. Monetary Situation in Germany . 25¢, 

WALTHER Lotz, 

An explanation of what the German monetary 

system is and how Germany came to adopt the 

gold basis, together with an argument to show 

that Germany must stand by the single gold 
standard. 


96. Use of Silver as Money in the U. §. 
A. B. WoopForD, 
A history of American coinage, with especial 
reference to silver, from the date of the first coin, 
1783, to the passage of the so-called Sherman Act, 
in 1890. A number of charts and tables are a 
nded to furnish information not given in 
in the paper itself. 


97. Taxation of Large Estates ... . lie. 
R. T. COLBURN. 

A gion to make rich men pay up their taxes at 
death. The plan also advocates the creation of 
a , ao board or council whose duty it shall be 
to devote the proceeds of all inheritance taxes 
to the work of making society better and hap 
pier. 


98. First State Constitutions ..... 25e. 


The purpose of the paper is to show how the 
organic laws of the colonies were translated into 
the constitutions of the original States, which 
process was the second stage in the growth 
American constitutional law. The first stage of 
this growth was discussed by Professor Morey in 
No, I9. 


99. Married Women’s Property in 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law . 
F. G. BUCKSTAFF. 


A study of the origin and growth of those dis 
abilities in respect to owning propert under 
which married women were placed until within 
most recent years. 

100. Peons of the South........- 15e. 
GEORGE K. HOLMES. 

Shows how the southern farmer is held in @ 
form of bondage by the merchant, by which the 
latter forces him to devote his energies to raising 


| cotton instead of other crops which would be 


more beneficial to the farmer. 
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The Mediseval Manor ...... . le. 
a Epw. P. CHENEY. 
ins the translation of a typical extent. The 
— a description and catimate of the area 
value of an English manor, including a list 
of the tenants, with their holdings, rents and 
services. 
Inland Waterways, Their Relation 
to Transportation 
Paper, $1.00, Hal/ Leather, $2.00. 
Emory R, JOHNSON. 


for the re-adoption of canals as a means 
i= rtation, both on account of the cheap 
rates of freight which they allow and because they 
will help to lower railway rates, also because the 
will permit of a great extension of our inlan 
commerce For the same reasons the author ad- 
yocates the improvement of our natural water- 
ways and the connecting of them together. 


103. Interest and Profits 15c. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


The aim of the paper is to show that the justi- 
fication of interest is to be sought in the fact that 
it furnishes a means of natural selection of em- 
ployers whereby the productive forces of the 
community are better utilized than by any other 
method hitherto devised. 


104. Austrian Theory of Value... . 25c. 
S. M. MACVANE. 
A reply to Professor F. von Wieser’s ‘“‘ Theory 
of Value,’ No. 50, being a review of the points at 
issue between the Austrian and the classical 
theories. 
105. Subjective and Objective View of 
Joun A. Hopson. 
Asstated by the author, his purpose is ‘‘to show 
the wide divergence which the theory of distri- 
bution presents according as we regard it to deal 
with objective or with subjective costs and utili- 
ties, and to indicate the nature of the connection 
which exists between the objective and the sub- 
jective dividend or surplus.”’ 


106. Congress and the Cabinet—II . . 25c. 

G. BRADFORD, 

Areply to No. 60, containing additional argu- 

ments in favor of adopting in the United States 

the system of Cabinet Government, which are 
not given in No. 37. 


107. Total Utility Standard of Deferred 
Epw. A. Ross. 
An inquiry into the question as to what course 
of prices will do justice to a time contract calling 
fora money payment, and the question as to 
what is the just standard of deferred payments 
to which the money paid should conform. 
108. Indian Currency.......... 35c. 
GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 
An explanation of the past and present attitude 
of the government of India towards silver, show- 
ing what harm will result from closing the mints 
to India, to England and to the world. The 
whole paper is a strong plea for international bi- 
metallism. 


109. Adaption of Society to Its Environ- 
25c. 
Wo. DRAPER LEwIs. 
Anattempt to develop the theory of national 
Prosperity and to bring it into closer relation 
with the other parts of economic theory. 
110. The Federal Revenues and the In- 
FREDERIC C. HOWE. 
An account of the workings of the Income Tax 
during and after the Civil War, with a plea for 
the adoption of some better method for raising 


No. 
ill. Political Ethics of Herbert Spencer 


LESTER F. WARD. 

A critical review of the political doctrines of 

Buet Spencer as contained in his various 
works. 


112. La Science Sociale . . 
The English ki DE 
e English-s ng public has perhaps never 
fully enderstood the reason for the division after 
the death of Frederic LePlay, in the Association 
founded by him. This paper explains why that 
faction left the mother society, and gives at the 
same time an excellent idea of the work being 
accomplished by this Association. 
113. The Idea of Justice in Political 
momy ....... 35c. 
GUSTAV SCHMOLLER. 
This paper, originally rae by Professor 
Schmoller in his /ahrduch, is the ethic profession 
of faith of the leader of the Historical School in 
Germany. 


114, Classification of Law....... 15e. 

RUSSELL H. CurRTIS. 

An attempt to give a classification of laws of 

sufficient scope to serve as the basis for the 

arrangement of the laws of any nation at any 
stage of its development. 


MILEs M. Dawson. 

An explanation of the methods in vogue in life 

insurance companies for collecting premiums, 

apportioning death losses, assessing expenses, 
and governing the companies. 

116. Relation of Taxation to Monopolies 


purpose o cing no other effect 
than that of yielding the State a revenue. The 
geroese of the essay asa whole is to make clearer 
he relation of taxation to monopolies. 
117. The History of Political Economy 
oe Paper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 
GuSsTAV COHN. 
Translated into English by Joseph A. Hill. 
This presents the German point of view as no 
other publication in English does, and on that 
account forms a desirable supplement to other 
works on the History of Economics. 
118. The Problems of Municipal Govern- 
E. L. GODKIN. 
Taking New York as the ty 1 American 
city, he shows the dangers which she has had to 
face and is facing. He then points out the way 
to solve these problems. 
119. The Reform of our State Govern- 
ments 25e. 


eral theory of taxation oo geaneene to taxes levied 
u 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

In this paper Mr. Bradford first discusses the 

defects in our State governments generally and 

then taking up the present Constitution of New 

York, points out where it should be changed, and 
what changes in it should be made. 

15c. 


120. A Decade of Mo (ee wae 
EORGE K. HoLMEs. 
An analysis of the statistics about mortgages 
which have been gathered by the Census Depart- 


ment, pointing out what they really indicate as 
to the prosperity of the country. 


‘Simon N. PATTEN, 
A review of the work of the Biologic School of 
Sociologists, pointing out why they have failed. 
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Future Problem of Charity and the 
Omemployed 25e. 
JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
A study of the ways to relieve the unemployed, 
particularly the methods used in Boston in 1893- 
94, with suggestions as to how they can be im- 
proved upon. 
123. Peaceable Boycotting ..... . 25e. 
CHESTER A. REED. 
Mr. Reed discusses the attitude of the United 
States Courts in the recent railway strike cases, 
and endeavors to show that their almost uniform 
decisions against the employes do not always 
rest on a good legal basis. 


J. L. BROWNELL. 
A study of the causes which have led the birth- 
rate to decline in many countries of high civili- 
zation. One of the conclusions which is brought 
out is that the Malthusian theory is not crue of 
the United States to-day. In the regions where 
wealth accumulates most rapidly, the population 
increases most slowly. 
125. Theory of Sociology. 
ore Paper, 50c., Cloth, $1.00. 
F. H. GIDDINGsS. 
In the present treatise he discusses the follow- 
ing subjects: The Sociological Idea ; The Prov- 
ince of Sociology; The Problems of Sociology ; 
Social Growth and Structure; Social Process, 
Law and Cause ; The Methods of Sociology. This 
work marks a new stage in the development of 
sociology. 
126. Remtand Profit .... ..... 15e. 
C. W. MACFARLANE. 


An explanation of the difference between rent 
and profit, showing that the first isa “‘ price de- 
termined” andthe latter a “ price-determining ” 
surplus. 


127. Constitution of Prussia ..... 50c. 

JAS. HARVEY ROBINSON. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 

troduction and very complete explanatory notes. 

128, Ultimate Standard of Valuc .. . 50c. 

E. V. BOEHM-BAWERK. 

Gives the latest doctrines of the Austrian 
school in theoretical political economy. 


The result of a special investigation made 
Professor Bemis. He clearly shows that A: 
can labor organizations, with a very few excep 
tions, do not discriminate against the Am 

boy in favor of the foreign immigrant, nor gp 
they oppose the apprenticeship system. 


130. Mortgage Bank im Russia . . lie, 

. M. FREDERIKsgy, 

A concise explanation of the Russian system 

of mortgage banks, giving also some of the bene. 
fits resulting from this system. 


Wo. CUNNINGHAM, 
Explains why German economic theories have 
had so little influence on English political econ. 
omy, chiefly because of John Stuart Mill’s work. 


132. Reasonable Railway Rates. . . 5c, 
H. T. Newcoms, 
The paper discusses one of the most vexed 
problems of American railway administration, 
summarizing the latest information upon the | 
subject contained in government reports, as well 
as discussing the principles underlying the policy 
of fixing rates on the part of the railways, 
133. The Economic Function of Woman 


Epw. T. Devine. 
The paper treats in a fresh manner and froma 


new point of view, one of the most important 
aspects of the many-sided woman question in + 
modern society. 
134. Relief Work at the Wells Me: : 
H. S. DupLey. 
The paper throws much light u the practi- } 
cal aspects of one of the most difficult of our 
social problems. 


135. Constitution of Italy. ...... 50c, 
S. M. Linpsay and LS. Rowe, 


Translation of the text with an historical in- © 
troduction and notes. 
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Bankruptcy: A Study in Comparative Legislation. 
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Special Assessments: A Study in Finance* 
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VOLUME Ill. | 
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_ The Canadian Banking System, 
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By Roeliff Morton Breckenridge, Ph. D. 
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mericaa Hon, B. E. Walker, General Manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
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L. LAROSE, EDITEUR, 22, RUE SOUFFLOT, PARIS. 


Revuc d'Economie Politique, 


(SE ANNEE) 


COMITE DE DIRECTION. 


Pav. Cauwées, Professeur A la Faculté de droit de Paris. 

Dr. EUGEN SCHWIEDLAND, Vienne. 

CHARLES GIDE, Professeur A la Faculté de droit de Montpellier. 

EDMOND VILLEY, Doyen de la Faculté de droit de Caen, Correspondant de l'Institut. 

HENRI St. Marc, Professeur 4 la Faculté de droit de Bordeaux, Secrétaire de la 
Rédaction, avec la collaboration d’un grand nombre d’économistes frang¢ais et é6trangers. 


Cette revue parait tous les mois par livraisons de 6 feuilles grand in-8°. 
ABONNEMENT ANNUEL: France, 20 francs; Etranger, 21 francs. 
Les huit premiéres années parues et l’abonnement a 1895, franco, 140 francs. 


La Revue a'économie politique commence sa neuviéme année d’existence. Elle 


peut, avec satisfaction, regarder le chemin parcouru. . . . Mais la meilleure 


preuve de la vitalité c’est la vie. Peu a peu, les écrivains apprirent le chemin d’un 
Recueil oi on ne leur demandait que du talent et pas de profession de foi; peu a peu, 
les lecteurs, lassés de ne connaitre qu’une méme opinion, ou mieux, qu’un méme 


oracle, cherchérent une Revue qui n’avait pas la prétention de les endoctriner, mais 
» defournir des éléments A leurs réflexions. Quelques périodiques plus bienveillants, 


enfin les livres mémes de nos principaux collaborateurs firent le reste et, aujourd’hui 
la Revue d’économie politique, connue partout, a définitivement conquis son rang 
parmi les premiers organes de la presse économique frangaise. 

Devenue mensuelle depuis 1897, elle a pu suivre de plus en plus les questions 
dactualité. . . . Enfin, outre les articles de fond, dans deux chroniques, l’une 
économique, l’autre législative, la Revue suit, d’une facon constante, les manifesta- 
tions internationales et nationales de la vie économique. 

On remarquera que les noms des collaborateurs que nous venons de citer 
appartiennent 4 toutes les nationalités. C’est qu’en effet, ici encore, la Revue 
@économie politique a été fidéle A son programme et elle en a été récompensée. 
Elle a voulu étre et a été internationale. Elle a fait connaitre la littérature écono- 
mique étrangére A la France qui en avait besoin, elle a fait connaitre celle de la 


_ France aux étrangers et enfin, grace A la quasi-universalité de notre langue, elle a 


méme servi de trait d’union entre les savants de tous les pays. 
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A gentleman of a methodical habit, who had 
adoptel the practice of retaining a copy of every 
prescription issued by his family physician, became 
interested as time went ou to note that the same in- 
gredients were pretty certain to be prescribed at some 
point of the treatment of every case. For a poor 
appetite, or a sore throat, for restlessness which dis- 
turbed the baby’s sleep, and for troubles which beset 
the aged grandparents, the favorite remedy was 
always turning up, although slightly modified from 
time to time and used often in conjunction with 
others. His fauily physician had ever been a suc- 
cessful practitioner; and when another was con- 
sulted, care had always been taken to obtain the 
services of some one eminent for skill and reputation. 
Still the frequent recurrence of the favorite formula 
was a marked circumstance. One day our friend 
happened to observe that the formula of a certain 
advertised remedy was identical with the latest pre- 
scription he had received from his own phy-ician, and 
in some surprise he stated the case to him. The 
fumily doctor, a'ter listening to what he had to say, 
replied: ‘‘The case is about this way: whenever 
there is a disturbance of the functions of the body, no 
matter of what nature, it is pretty certain to be 
accompanied by a derangement of the digestive organs. 
When they are all right the patient gets well. That 
p*rticular formula that you have observed me to 
write more and more frequently is the result of an 
age of careful experiment, and is pretty generally 
agreed upon now by all educated physicians who keep 
up with the times. The discovery of the past few 
years of a means of reducing every drug to a powder 
and compressing the powders into little lozenges or 
tablets, or tabules if you prefer, which will not break 
or spoil, or lose their good qualities from age, if pro- 
tect. d from air and light, is the explanation of how it 
has come about that this prescription is now for sale 
asan advertised remedy. Itisas you say, however, 
and isall right. Itis the medicine that nine people 
out of ten need every time they need any, and I have 
no doubt that making it so easy to obtain, so carefully 
prepared, and withal so cheap, will tend to actually 
prolong the average of human life during the present 
generation.” 
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or by mail if the price (50 cents a box) is 
sent to The Ripans Chemical Company, 
No. 10 Spruce street, New York. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE FUTURE PROBLEM OF CHARITY AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED.* 


No clear word upon this ugly subject is possible without 
constant reference to a new social feeling which has at 
last become very intense. Democracy, with its passion for 
equality of opportunity, has now so far developed as to intro- 
duce into the questions of charity and the unemployed an 
element as new as it is formidable. By its newness I mean 
rather that a volume of social feeling has become conscious 
of itself in a new way. ‘The masses have at last got political 
power so organized that it can be brought to bear on social 
legislation. ‘The clear consciousness of this fact is intensify - 
ing the ‘‘social problem ’’ at every point, and making it far 


*I am aware that the ‘ Knights of the Panacea” will be impatient of the slow 
disciplinary influences offered in this paper. It seems safe to assume that what- 
ever changes take place with the ‘‘ economic rent,” or along the lines of municipal 
socialism, *‘to steady employment,” etc., or for fewer hours, such agencies and espe- 
cially such ¢raining as are here indicated will still be necessary. Whatever devel- 
opment socialism or the single tax may have, some kind of an “estate”’—fifth or 
sixth ?—will yet remain for any future which it is worth while to discuss. Mean- 


time the remedies offered will not stand in the way of any increase in socializing 
rent, or profits, or interest. 
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more difficult to meet. Though it appears in several coun- 
tries, there are special reasons why we see this change more 
clearly in France and England than elsewhere. 

The socialism of the St. Simon type was careful to keep 
out of politics, but, as with the English trade-unions, the 
last dozen years have shown a direct and rapid tendency into 
politics. Ido not mean general politics but that part of 
politics which concerns industrial legislation. For weal or 
woe the masses have come to believe that they can make or 
unmake laws in such way as to change to their advantage 
the industrial system. The fact which is new and formid- 
able is that the masses have at last come to believe this. 
What other classes in history have done when in possession 
of government, the democracy will try to do. Will they 
blunder worse than their predecessors? It is quite possible, 
but it is certain that the ‘‘ passion for equality of opportu- 
nity ’’ is in politics to stay. It isthis which within ten years 
has put into the French Chamber of Deputies sixty socialist 
members. Itis this which has given to their trade-unions 
a power which the government cannot for a moment ignore. 
It is this which has put city councilors into power in more 
than eighty communes and given to several large cities 
socialist mayors. It is this sense of new and direct influ- 
ence in politics which is working even greater changes in 
England, in rapidly increasing numbers of workingmen 
among magistrates, inspectors and poor law guardians: the 
new attitude of the government toward the eight-hour ques- 
tion, the establishment of a Labor Department, the new form 
of the Employers’ Liability Act and the Parish Council Bill, 
with all that this implies of democratic administration as 
against the control of the squire and the parson, all spring 
from the same source. But in what ways does this new 
sense of power in social questions affect the problems of 
charity and the unemployed? The relation is as direct as it is 
practicable. Whether in France or New Zealand, Denmark 
or England, every proposed change in the poor laws shows 
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the same concern about the democracy. Its claims, its feel- 
ings must be conciliated. In the new draft of the Denmark 
law we read, “‘ the law must not (as of old) violate the sense 
of independence among the poor.’’ This is expressed even 
more strongly in recent proposals in the New Zealand law. 
Mr. Fowler, as member of the English government, thinks 
evidently that the attempt to disgrace the poor by the severi- 
ties of indoor relief cannot be allowed to continue.* Against 
Peel's opinion that no public relief should be considered 
honorable, we now have an almost violent reaction among 
many of the ablest men in England. Politicians like Chamber- 
lain, Gorst and Hunter, trained workers in charity like Moor 
Ede and Samuel Barnett, economists like Marshall, statisti- 
cians like Charles Booth. These men are now found pro- 
testing loudly against the assumed sufficiency of any possible 
administration of the present poor law or workhouse test. 
The whole movement in England toward some form of old 
age insurance rests upon the admission that a large part of 
the poor have been unfairly and inadequately dealt with. 
The real facts as to the degree of poverty in the English 
working classes were ignored until they won the support of 
Charles Booth’s authoritative sanction. 

The Hon. Arthur Aclaird said: ‘So far as they go [Mr. 


* There is great significance in the attitude of very different types of govern- 
ments at the present moment on this subject. The new law in Denmark reads: 
“The repugnance felt by the decent poor towards the workhouse and their readi- 
ness to endure considerable privation rather than enter it, fs reasonable,” etc. 
The last annual of the New Zealand Report of the {Bureau of Industries, says: 
“The present system of charitable aid is faulty in the extreme——.”’ In November, 
1892, in a circular issued by the English Local Government Board, we read, “‘ The 
spirit of independence which leads so many of the working classes to make great 
personal sacrifices rather than incur the stigmaof pauperism, is one that deserves 
the greatest sympathy," etc. ‘‘ What is required in the endeavor to relieve arti- 
sans and others who have hitherto avoided poor law assistance, and who are tem- 
porarily out of employment, is—— I. Work which will not involve the stigma of 
pauperism,”’ etc. 

We see the same thing in the enormous petition now going to the Swiss Federa- 
tion for the legal changes which shall admit the “ right to work." All this, whether 
desirable or otherwise, is a world movement that grows apace with the extension 
of an educated democracy. It means not only a sharper distinction between pov- 
erty and pauperism, but that clearly undeserved want should be dealt with upon 
principles which the official aud voluntary charities have refused to recoguize, 
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Booth’s figures] they seriously disturb the comfortable belief 
of those who sometimes speak as though old age pauperism 
were largely the fault of the paupers, and therefore to be 
treated only by deterrent methods.”’ 

I have here no opinion to express on the English scheme 
to meet this pauperism by old age pensions, but, as the plan 
turned solely upon the question of poverty, the opinions as 
to the need of some new method other than the old charity 
are of course to the point. The change of opinion in Eng- 
land is only what we find in several other countries where 
the two phenomena are found together: a highly developed 
industrial life and a highly developed democratic sentiment. 
Where this sentiment has learned its politics best; where it 
has best learned the arts of using this new political influ- 
ence, there we find the most radical proposals to revolutionize 
charity methods and to face the spectre of the unemployed 
with other weapons. 

Look for a moment at the discussion in England. Mr. 
Booth, in his address before the Statistical Society ,* showed 
how he feared every exaggeration of pauperism, and yet how 
appalling the figures were. The plain record of facts as he 
finds them, drove him to remedies and proposals which seem 
extreme. He finds ‘‘two out of every five men and women 
who live to be sixty-five are destined, under existing circum- 
stances, to become chargeable to the poor rates, to be a bur- 
den upon the poor law. Influential papers which ridiculed 
socialist writers seven years ago for a moderate statement 
of the evil, now practically accept Mr. Booth’s figures. Mr. 
Chamberlain says: 

*T want to tell you two things which are worth bearing in 
mind, Of every man and woman who is to-day living at 
the age of twenty-five, one out of two will live, according to 
the tables, to the age of sixty-five. I often hear people say, 
‘Oh, working people do not live to sixty-five.’ There is 
no greater mistake. There are at the present time 2,000,000 


* Journal, December 
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in the United Kingdom over sixty-five, and the majority of 
them belong to the working classes. One out of two— 
remember that—will live to be sixty-five. The second point 
—and this is more serious—is that, out of those who live to 
be sixty-five under present conditions, forty per cent, two 
out of five will be paupers, will have to depend for their sub- 
sistence upon poor law relief. This is a matter which I have 
calculated for myself and for which I have given my author- 
ity on previous occasions. But the figures I am quoting 
now are not my own. I have got a better authority than 
any I could give. They have been sent to me by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Charles Booth, who is well known as the greatest 
living authority upon pauperism and the condition of the 
poor.”’ 

In the editorial comments of the 7imes we read, ‘‘ Mr. 
Booth’s figures justify Mr. Chamberlain.’’ ‘‘ He gives state- 
ments precise as a balance sheet, dealing with points vitally 
material to any old age pension scheme; ’’ and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ‘‘arguments for such a scheme have been much 
strengthened by Mr. Booth’s paper.’’ Even the Daily News 
finds no objection on principle. It says: ‘‘ It can not be too 
carefully borne in mind that, in providing universally for 
old age, we should not be so much taking up a burden as 
readjusting it.’’ The poor are now ‘‘cared for in the way 
most unsatisfactory possible,. . . in a way discouraging to 
thrift and effort, degrading to the old people, often cruelly 
burdensome. Sooner or later we shall amend this; . 
it will not be by the exercise of any intricate ingenuity, but 
by a bold humanitarian recognition of a public duty to those 
great masses who have spent their lives in the public service.’’ 
This final sentence is to the letter as if written by some 
socialist of the chair in 1878-1879, when the discussion of 
state insurance was becoming public in Germany. 

With the general proposition of old age insurance, Mr. 
John Morley expresses distinct sympathy: ‘‘I have taken 
great interest in the subject, and have ventured to say that I 
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think the man or the party who solves this question—the 
question of preventing a man who has worked hard all his 
life, maintained his family, and been a good citizen, from 
going in his old age to the workhouse—the man who shall 
put an end to that state of things will deserve more glory 
than if he had won battles in the field.’’ At Sheffield Mr. 
Morley said: ‘‘Could not the State use its influence in the 
direction of something like national insurance? ‘The most 
afflicting thing to be seen in modern society is that after men 
have spent their natural force they were so often left beggars.’’ 

Mr. Ede, formerly lecturer upon political economy at Cam- 
bridge, writes out of a long experience, in the Contemporary 
Review, April, 1891, that, in his opinion, the trade-unions, 
even with the help of the friendly societies, can not begin to 
deal with this question, since they touch only the more 
successful body of laborers, not the great mass of the 
unskilled. To those who hope that the ‘‘ thrift movement ’’ 
will finally reach these masses, he says: ‘‘Is it reasonable 
to expect such thrift of the average agricultural laborer? 

. Forty-five per cent of the deaths over sixty years of 
age were those of persons who had been in receipt of poor 
relief, 7. ¢., nearly one-half over sixty were paupers. Can 
we expect such thrift from the unskilled laborers in towns 
whose average wage in consequence of irregularity of employ- 
ment is scarcely, if at all, above that of the agriculturalists? 
Manifestly we can not.’’ Of London he says: ‘‘ One in five 
of the deaths occurs in a workhouse or public hospital. If 
we eliminate those above the wage-earners the proportion 
will be something like one in three for all ages. If we take 
those of sixty and upwards, one in two will more accurately 
represent the proportion. . 

‘* Four hundred and ninety thousand persons over sixty- 
five years of age in receipt of relief during the year—over 
one in three of the whole population of that age—and even 
this takes no account of lunatics or the large number who 
struggle on in feeble bodily health, or eke out an existence 
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of semi-starvation on their little savings, dreading nothing 
so much as that they should survive their slender store and 
be driven to the parish, and the house at last.’’ 

He asks if it is more ignoble that these should receive pen- 
sions than that more than 100,000 in the army, police, navy 
and civil service should receive them. 

Dr. Spence Watson writes: ‘‘ My hope and belief is that a 
carefully considered scheme may succeed in preventing those 
who have labored through life in the service of the State being 
compelled, in their declining days, to seek a refuge in the 
poorhouse.”’ 

It has been the theory of the poor law reform act of 1834 
that ‘‘ fear of want’’ was the great safeguard against pau- 
perism. ‘There is now experience enough to make one 
statement about this fear argument very safe, namely: that 
large classes of laborers are almost wholly unmoved by it. 
Fear of want has no such influence upon them as the theory 
presupposes. The statement is equally safe that large classes 
are, on the contrary, very powerfully affected by whatever 
adds hopefulness to their lot. A German biologist* has 
shown that the ‘‘ hunger argument’’ has done in the lower 
animal world far too much service. It seems quite as true 
of the ‘‘ fear of want’’ argument in the question of pau- 
perism. ‘‘ Sense of security and hopefulness’’ upon purely 
economic grounds are everywhere found to have unexpected 
values. 

Mr. Booth uses the socialist argument (Professor Marshall 
seems to agree with him) that the hopefulness which a feeling 
of economic security gives is of far greater promise. With 
such experience as we have at command, it is impossible to 
deny that this may prove true so far as the principle can be 
applied. It is moreover a point of extreme practical impor- 
tance, since sentiment is becoming so powerful a factor in 
social politics that the voters are not in the least likely to 
sympathize with any such stringent application of the poor 

* Biologische Probleme,’ von Dr. Rolph, Leipzig, 1884. 
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law as this ‘‘ fear of want’’ argument implies. The ‘‘ science 
of the possible’? must more and more take this sensitive 
mass of feeling in the rising demos into account. 

This is accurately what the leading politicians of the world 
are being forced to do in these questions of charity and relief. 
Four years after the law had been changed in France allow- 
ing the trade-unions practically free swing, M. Floquet, 
Minister of the Interior, said in 1888 what every minister 
now repeats after him, that the principles of the Revolution 
of 1789 must be accepted. M. Floquet was speaking upon 
charity and he did not hesitate to take his text from the 
Declaration of Rights.’’ He said: 

“In opening your first session, let me remind you that 
you are descended from the French Revolution, and that 
your appropriate task is a preserving effort to put into prac- 
tice the ideas of which it was the exponent and to act as the 
executors of its will. 

‘* When, for a moment, in 1848, the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion again flashed forth, a new attempt was made to give 
fresh impetus to the great principle of social solidarity and to 
organize a system of public charity. Since then, no general 
law on this subject has been enacted. Little by little, piece- 
meal, our existing laws have grown up. Butthe same spirit 
—that of the Revolution—animates these fragments. In 
every branch of the public charitable service, the recollection 
of the principles formulated by the convention regulates the 
relations between the assisted and the government. 

‘“The aim of every democratic government should be to 
realize in practice the principle of social solidarity consecra- 
ted by the French Revolution.’’ 

There are two tendencies in French charities: one toward 
a substitution of an obligatory principle for a voluntary one; 
the other toward throwing the obligations upon the com- 
mune, and it isof more than ordinary significance to compare 
the charity principles of ’89 to which Floquet refers with 
what is now attempting in those communes in which the 
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socialists have won power upon the city councils. Every 
revolution in France which has brought the democratic spirit 
to the front, has brought an attack upon the prevailing forms 
and methods of charity. What the Bastille symbolized was 
not more hateful than what was implied by the institutions 
and the word charity. Disgrace was associated with /’hépi- 
tal; itis thus erased and mazson de sauté put in its place. 
The common term dxureau de charité was changed into 
bureau de bienfaisance, and the word foundling into enfant 
naturel de la patrie. This was more than playfulness, the 
attempt to change the entire concepton of caring for the unfor- 
tunate was made with a sort of passion. Taine has shown 
how direct and powerful an influence Rousseau exercised 
upon those sympathies out of which charity springs; but 
Rousseau furnished a social theory quite as important. If 
society to its very heart is corrupt, the decay of the individ- 
ual is a fatality; if out of work or penniless or sick, the 
fault is not his, but society’s. If we add to this the theory 
of equality and the natural dignity of human nature we see 
that any influence which leads large masses honestly and 
passionately to believe such doctrines, will lead to action and 
to practice. Such action and practice have followed in every 
outburst of democratic sentiment, 1830, 1848, 1871. The first 
objects of this sentiment are the questions of charity and the 
unemployed. In quite twenty of the communes at the pres- 
ent moment attempts are making to carry out the spirit of 
the Revolution and remove every sign of disgrace, raise the 
standard of living ; in a word, to act with the poor as if they 
were not to blame, but society rather. 

Let us be whoily clear as to this point. The more advanced 
sections of the democracy, those sections that are organized 
for greatest influence, have either accepted these views about 
charity and the unemployed or they are rapidly coming to 
accept them. In Boston, during the past winter, not alone 
in the crowded Fanueil Hall gatherings or in ‘‘ Equity 
Union,’’ but in the constant discussion of these questions at 
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the different trade-union centres, the same bitterness showed 
itself against charity and against every assumption that 
individuals were to blame for being poor or out of work. 

Europe has long been familiar with such opinions, but 
they are for the most part new with us. Nor need we hood- 
wink ourselves by supposing that such opinions will pass 
away even if the business depression soon ceases. Social- 
istic agitation has at last too many centres established among 
us; the literature of agitation is spreading too widely and 
too rapidly, and the whole movement of organized labor 
shows such increasing socialistic sympathy, that the entire 
problem of charity and the unemployed will no longer be 
free from this new influence. We have seen, too, that this 
antagonism against the older ideas of charity is shared by 
many names of commanding influence. Governments are 
showing this new feeling as distinctly as individuals. The 
boldest scheme of social legislation is State insurance of the 
laboring classes. It isin every country assumed by the advo- 
cates of these measures that economic insecurity, in the 
present conditions of the world-market, is a constant peril 
of so grave a character that society has no right to act as if 
the individual laborer could meet all the exigencies. This 
legislation assumes that the causes of much poverty and out 
of work are strictly social. ‘‘Ze risque professionel’’ (trade 
responsibility) is an attempt to recognize a larger responsi- 
bility than that of the individual. 

There is thus every justification for the laborer to turn upon, 
his opponent with words that I once heard: ‘‘ Your econ- 
omists and your politicians are both hurrying to admit that 
the chief causes of poverty and the unemployed are social.” 
If there is some exaggeration in this there is also essential. 
truth in it. 

I cannot therefore think it of prime importance to search 
for the causes of poverty and want of work. It is not even 
of importance to settle the question of rights among these 
opinions, Even if we believed strongly that the new views 
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were dangerous, and that the older charity methods ough? 
to suffice, we are met by the sinister fact that a powerful 
minority hotly maintains that the older methods are both 
false and intolerable. Here then, in the growing mass of 
this opposition, is the first obstacle with which we must 
reckon. Our problem is not one of theory but of trouble- 
some practice. The angry irritation against the old charity 
springs straight from a democratic sentiment which has 
become conscious of political power. The socialist mayor 
of St. Ouen, in France, says, ‘‘ We must first stop the 
ignominy of putting a stigma upon the poor by forcing them 
upon charity. Charity is an obliquy. It tries to prevent 
people becoming poor by holding over them the fear of 
social disgrace, but as the social system now creates most of 
the poverty it is a cruelty to make the victim responsible.”’ 
The workhouse uniform was therefore to be taken off and 
the recipients of relief allowed to go free with an extra sub- 
sidy in their pockets. ‘The natural dignity of the individual 
was to be restored. By free feeding of the children of the 
poor in the public schools and kindergartens; by the muni- 
cipalized drug store and the free distribution of medicines 
among the needy, it is proposed to raise the standard 
of living—sanitary and economic—rather than trust to the 
older charity. Mayor Walter, of St. Denis, goes to a widow 
with four young children and says to her, ‘‘ You have 
applied for charity. It is true you cannot support yourself 
and properly rear your children without help, but charity 
will spoil you and possibly your children. I will take your 
children in the name of the commune. They shall be 
clothed and fed and educated, you meantime earning your 
own living and having free access to your family, which 
shall be restored to you when they have passed through the 
schools, or you are able to support the burden without char- 
ity.” As wild as this sounds, a very powerful opinion is 
growing up in favor of something very like this measure. 
The actual observations of the evil effects of the ordinary 
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charity upon a family are such as to force more and more of 


the thoughtful and experienced to ask if, after all, thereisn’t . 


a better way than to go on trying to check poverty by hold. 
ing up the poorhouse, loss of citizenship, or any other mere 
intimidation as if it were an adequate preventive, to say 


nothing of its justice or injustice. Growing doubts, both as 


to the adequacy and the justice of the “fear of poverty” 
argument are what have driven such men as Professor Mar. 
shall, Charles Booth, Samuel Barnett and others to look to- 
ward measures that might inspire hopefulness instead of 
fear. Schaeffle and other economists used the same argu- 
ment in pleading for the workingmen’s insurance. It was 
said repeatedly ‘‘the older charity ideas are no longer adequate 
to the exigencies.’’ An able and experienced member of the 
London school board told me, ‘‘ My experience has forced 
me to believe that for the children of the poor and their 
proper maintenance an entirely new policy has got to come. 
At a certain level of poverty the steadiness of municipal 
action must take the place of a vacillating charity, and a 
certain standard of physical comfort must be assured or the 
whole object of education for such children goes for naught, 
besides the certainty that they will grow up physically unfit 
to be fathers or mothers.’’ So strong a man as Dr. Hunter, 
member of Parliament for Aberdeen, writes powerfully in 
the April Contemporary Review to show that the orthodox 
idea about the superiority of indoor relief is hopelessly dis- 
credited upon the facts in England—discredited, that is, so 
far as it is supposed to be a solution of the problem. Very 
strong proof is given of the greater excellence at many points 
of outdoor relief. Dr. Hunter is one of the many converts 
to an old age insurance scheme, and like most of those who 
come to believe that the necessities for receiving charity at 
all may be largely met by such insurance, he argues like 
Gorst, Ackland, Chamberlain; like Constance, who has been 
called the Chamberlain of French politics, or like Depuy, oF 
indeed, like each succeeding head of the French government. 
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This attitude of the shrewdest politicians is of special interest. 
If they are not absolutely disinterested they, at least, know 
the drift of opinion and set sail accordingly. But we have 
here the politician of the Constance and Chamberlain type, 
the economist, the statistician and many practical workers in 
charity uniting. They agree that the older forms of charity 
are now inadequate and must be remodeled. They also agree 
that much poverty and out-of-work are traceable not to the 
individual shortcoming alone, but to social and industrial con- 
ditions that are beyond the individual’s control. At this 
moment your extreme democrat or socialist, if he knows the 
facts, can point to a body of most authoritative expert opinion 
which seems fairly to be on his side, and to considerable extent 
is on his side, and if we could only trace out the reasons why 
so many able men have grown sceptical of the old charity and 
are looking for quite other remedies, their changed opinions 
would be found owing chiefly to the fact that the demos has at 
last got a language of itsown. Labor organizations, thous- 
ands of socialistic centres, an army of lecturers, and a very 
formidable press have finally got a sort of consistency of ex- 
pression for that vague mass of feeling which has been grow- 
ing with the democratic movement. The root passion of this 
movement is the longing for larger equality of opportunity, 
and the thing which seems to me of extreme practical signifi- 
cance is that a multitude of those who have intellectual in- 
fluence of high order are already won to the belief that this 
which the demos demands is essentially just and should be 
listened to. The more socialistic view of charity and the un- 
employed is no longer confined to the proletariat. The spirit 
of its view is held by a most formidable list of authoritative 
names, The cravings and the half articulate thought at the 
bottom are at last supported and strengthened by imposing 
opinions at the top. The two will more and more work to- 
gether in this question we are considering. When, with in- 
creasing heat and emphasis, we hear from socialist and trade- 
union groups, and even from college settlements: ‘‘ Your 
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charity is an offence, and we will none of it,’’ it will get a 
response so sympathetic from those whose names carry 
weight, as to add to that cry far greater effect. Now my 
claim is that for any right beginnings in this future problem 
of charity and the unemployed, this background of demo- 
cratic sentiment must at every point be taken into account. It 
must be taken into account precisely as the English will 
eventually be forced to shape their Irish legislation more in 
accordance with the mass of feeling that prevails in Ireland. 
The learned Tory browbeats you with his technical difficulties 
with a given Home Rule bill. He does not, nevertheless, 
shake your confidence in the least that in some way Ireland 
must at last be ruled with more consideration for the kind of 
feeling which prevails among the people of Ireland. The 
plain fact is that with charity methods, and with the special 
question of the unemployed, democratic sentiment has so far 
developed; it has got such power of expressing that senti- 
ment through the machinery of politics, that our question is 
new and quite other than it was. In saying this, I may be 
allowed to add that, personally the recognition of these more 
daring democratic or socialistic claims, seem to me not with- 
out threatening possibilities. After a good deal of rather inti- 
mate experience with ‘‘case work’’ under the Associated 
Charity methods, I know the sickening story of human weak- 
ness which follows so swiftly upon the removal of personal 
responsibility. I do not forget all the commonplaces of 
‘*self help.’’ I know that Emerson’s sentence, ‘‘ Man is 
as lazy as he dares to be,’’ is dismally true of a large pro- 
portion of those with whom our problem has to do. Not 
one of these things do I forget in saying confidently that 
the growth of democracy is forcing us on to measures which 
shall not be wholly out of sympathy with that democracy. 
The older charity method is aristocratic. It has been in the 
hands and under the guidance of the well-to-do. It has 
been, as truly as the tax systems, to considerable extent in 
the interests of the upper classes. The squire and the parson 
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have managed these things with fair success in the English 
parish in the past, but they cannot continue to monopolize 
charity administration for the simple reason that the democ- 
racy has too far developed in many of those parishes and is 
now angrily demanding its own part in such administration, 
as it has already begun to force its way upon the boards of 
guardians. As the English aristocracy before the reform 
bill was shocked, that ‘‘ mere shopkeepers ’’ should want to 
get into Parliament; as in turn the business men were indig- 
nant that mere laborers should ask for representation there, 
so the representatives of the ratepayers on the boards of 
guardians find food for surprise that workingmen should aim 
at such influence. It is said that the interests of the labor- 
ers are subserved best if the well-to-do classes do their chari- 
ties for them. As has always been said by the class in 
possession of political power, to the excluded class, ‘‘ you 
will be best served if we manage your politics for you.”’ 

We may safely take it for granted that the time has passed 
when one class, be they men or women, will longer accept 
this sort of advice; and it is the ever closer and closer alliance 
of politics with social questions which increases the hostility 
against charity administration which is so exclusively in the 
hands of the well-to-do. I am not theorizing about this 
hostility. I have spoken during the past year to many labor 
organizations, and everywhere this angry note against charity 
methods and against anything like charity for the unemployed 
makes itself felt. The reasons for this hostility are at 
bottom the stigma which has come to be associated with 
charity; the idea that charity, being voluntary, the recipients 
are supposed to be grateful for such helps, but even more 
the fact that the very respectable and well-conditioned people 
in the community administer the charities. Here is the 
arch offence. ‘The traditional charity carries with it as a 
fatality a sense of distributing favors. It is a gift from suc- 
cess to failure, from superiority to apparent inferiority; from 
one who pities, to one who is an object of pity. We may 
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say that the demos is unreasonable in this, that his objec- 
tions are irrational in the extreme. I will not defend him, 
but only assert the embarrassing fact that widely and deeply 
this rooted ill-will is there. I say further, that it is certain 
each year to increase, for the reason that socialistic agitation 
is increasing. This agitation will in future manufacture 
problems which would otherwise have no existence. I am 
confident that in years of average prosperity the same 
amount of agitation which we have had this year in Boston 
would have made a problem. Every city has in winter a 
large number of unemployed (like carpenters and masons). 
They expect to be idle three months. If we add to these 
the motley crowd that is always there, you have only to tell 
them often enough that society owes them work and a living 
to make them believe it. For four months there was not a 
night last winter in which this kind of teaching was not 
going on. As in European cities, it goes on uninterruptedly 
year by year. We shall not stop it in our own cities and, I 
repeat it, this agitation will make a problem simply by bring- 
ing the conditions of the problem out ¢o consciousness. All 
the phrases of ‘‘our right to work,’’ have literally been 
drilled into the heads of thousands of workingmen in Boston 
and several neighboring cities. It isa seed the fruit of which 
is a chronic question of the unemployed; and as with the 
charity problem of which it is a part, its shape and direc- 
tion have been largely determined by a certain extreme demo- 
cratic and socialistic sentiment which has come into touch 
with politics. The seventeen centres of the Associated Char- 
ities could last winter have met the exigency with incom- 
parably more efficiency, than the city did by methods that 
were bungling, because no preparations had been made, 
nor any proper measure of the problem been taken. The 
investigation was utterly inadequate. The plan was in too 
wholesale a form to be managed properly. If the great 
Bedford street crowd could have been broken up into twenty 
small manageable groups; if above all, trained investigators 
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could have at once gone to work and the workers taken on 
as fast as investigation had done its work, far greater good 
would have been done. Yet I hear of no city that has done 
better than Boston, either with its street work or its sewing 
and patching. 

The Associated Charities that could have done far better 
were not allowed toact. Why? Because at the points where 
the question of the unemployed touched politics the labor lead- 
ers and the politicians made themselves too strongly felt. 
Properly organized charity was disliked too much by those 
who represented, or wished to represent the unemployed, and 
on the other hand the officialism of the city was unprepared 
and untrained for the emergency. Anything like real suc- 
cess was thus impossible. Miscellaneous begging has thriven 
upon the situation, and one certain consequence in my opin- 
ion is a considerable degree of demoralization which will be 
felt in the future. In that future the distrust and ill-will 
toward ordinary charities is sure to deepen. Even if these 
charities caz do better than the city, political affiliations 
touched by socialistic sentiment will not permit them to 
monopolize the control of such experiments as the unem- 
ployed. I believe distinctly that the day has passed when 
the well-to-do classes can alone manage these questions. 
The simple fact that the management is in such hands has at 
last come to excite such a force of sullen ill-will that the fric- 
tion is too great. Representatives both of the leisure and 
working classes must get that education and sympathy 
which alone can come dy bearing together common responst- 
bilities. 

It will not help us to find fault with this growing distrust, 
or to blame the demos for its enmity toward charity. If this 
enmity is a fact and if it is increasing, it can have but one cure. 
The scientific or systematized charity is grossly misunder- 
stood by these enemies and will continue to be misunderstood 
until they are brought long and intimately into actual con- 
tact with the practical problems of organized charity. Its 
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principles are rational co-operation, systematized investiga- 
tion and friendly visiting. It is not pedantry to-day that 
this is science applied to the problem. It is merely ordered 
knowledge infused by the proper spirit. Trade-unionist and 
socialist alike must accept what is essential in these princi- 
ples just so far as they deal at all wisely with the question. 
How can this insight be learned? Only in one way, and 
that, by systematic experience in the application of these 
principles. 

In work upon charity and the unemployed the next great 
step in charity work I believe to be this democratizing of its 
administration. It must come not only to teach the socialists 
and trade-unionists a very difficult lesson, it must come also 
if only to fill the gulf now widening between these groups, 
and official and voluntary charities. Socialists and trade- 
unionists will learn their lesson only so far as definite 
responsibilities are given them. This will imply what has 
already begun even in the Elberfeld system, paid service 
among a part of the visitors. 

It is evident that with increased responsibility the most 
intelligent leaders of the London socialists are already learn- 
ing this lesson. John Burns has said that when the socialists 
got power they would make short work with the dead-beat 
constituency. He has shown more and more interest in the 
work of the charity organization idea in his own district. 
They cannot deal with the confirmed beggar without such 
principles, nor is it possible for them to learn these principles 
except by taking upon themselves the actual burden of the 
administration work, 7. ¢., their part of it. Those of them 
who thus do the work will come to be the natural instructors 
of their fellows. 

This democratizing of charity work must come slowly and 
above all not be unnaturally forced. If we understand that 
it is an ideal toward which we must work, opportunities 
will come, as they have already come to put women ou 
boards of overseers. The Boston board is at this moment 
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doubled in strength and efficiency by the women upon it, 
yet it is but a few years since I heard this ridiculed by per- 
sons in authority as ‘‘absurd doctrinaire sentiment.’’ The 
Boston committee for the unemployed had a fair chance to 
put one or two representatives of the trade-unions among its 
members. ‘The refusal to do this resulted in much bitterness 
among the labor organizations. Here was the perfect oppor- 
tunity to avoid such irritation and also to educate the labor 
representatives by giving them their share of the responsi- 
bility in dealing with the unemployed question. They were 
living in the midst of it and daily struggling with the 
problem and yet were allowed to have no part in directing 
the experiment. I am glad to have heard the distinguished 
president of the Boston Associated Charities admit that it 
was a mistake to keep these men from the committee. 

Beside this cautious working toward a democratizing of 
charity administration, what may be said of more specific 
remedies for the future ?* 

In answering the question, I shall keep as far aloof from 
any theorizing as possible; I shall have in mind merely the 
actual experience which the situation offers. And first, 
what was the chief blinding fact of that situation last winter ? 
It was the fact that the whole mass with which the problem 
had to do was mixed hopelessly through and through with 
the professional beggar, the tramp and the dead-beat element; 
so confused by this element that no human ingenuity could 

*The remedies suggested may seem related to the unemployed rather than to 
the charity question. To the extent however that the agencies indicated prove 
efficient they will relieve the charity burden, as they will tend to classify groups 
so that the ‘‘ genuine’ unemployed—so far as possessed of any skill—will present 
relatively few difficulties. Alike for the workless and charity subjects the present 
despair is the kind of competition brought to the situation by the untaught, by those 
who live from hand to mouth, and especially by that large variety of tramp and 
beggar who accepts odd jobs when driven to it by chronic necessity. The slow 
democratizing of administration is perhaps even more necessary for any right han- 
dling of the unemployed than for objects of charity. Organized opinion among 
the working-people themselves will act upon their idlers far more powerfully than 
the opinion of the well-to-do. An English Socialist has said, ‘‘ Your comfortable 


classes can get no leverage upon these fellows. Let the laborers themselves deal 
with them, and they can quickly weed out the parasite.” 
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in the least tell what we were dealing with. The whole 
discussion, the public meetings, the advertising, made it the 
occasion for this dead-beat element to come to the front. It 
is not a matter of question that Boston, like every large city, 
has thousands of such in its midst. 

I believe that the beginning of right thinking on this 
question is to understand once for all that no important step 
is possible until we take measures to separate the ‘‘ beat ’’ in 
all his forms from the honest and well meaning among those 
in need. Why, like the green bay tree, does the beat flourish 
among us? chiefly because the public chooses to support 
him, and why support him? because the public is wholly 
uncertain, when appeal for alms is made, whether the case is 
genuine or not. And the public will continue to give at the 
back door and upon the streets until it is convinced that the 
beggar has had a perfectly fair chance of work offered him. 
‘‘T had rather give to five beats than turn off one worthy 
case,’’ is what one hears from four-fifths of the well-to-do- 
classes, and so the tramp goes his way rejoicing and the pro- 
fessional beggar continues without let his calling. One sees 
clearly in all this that the first difficulty is in this uncon- 
vinced public opinion. No step will count that does not first 
reckon with this public opinion. It is for this reason that 
we are driven for remedies (1) to adequate organized work 
tests, not primarily to furnish work, but simply as tests. 
We may begin with the actual tests existing whether wood 
yards, laundries, street work, and so far add to them as fairly 
to meet the varying degrees of strength and weakness among 
those out of work. Tailoring and sewing work, thorough 
cleaning of the courts and alleys, etc., can certainly be so far 
organized as to constitute such tests. The evidence is very 
strong that voluntary associations alone cannot cope with the 
problem. The city must take part in such way as to allow 
competition between it and voluntary schemes. A certain 
requisite steadiness and uniformity can alone be secured by 
municipal control. On the other hand much of the best 
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work finally taken by the municipality is first tried and 
approved by the free initiative of individuals or voluntary 
associations. Nor need the city fear to admit the ‘‘ right to 
work’’ if it retain the control of all conditions of place, 
wage, etc., under which work is given. It seems clear that 
for such work the ‘‘ living wage’’ cannot be paid but some- 
thing below even the market wage for kindred tasks. This 
may bring some conflict at first with the trade-unions, but as 
in the coming issue of the trade schools it is a conflict that 
has to be met and fought out. The chief part of these 
applicants will not, however, be members of labor organiza- 
tions,and the trade-unions do not waste sympathy on ‘‘scabs.’’ 
Another condition of these tests is that the unemployed be 
ultimately distributed in such relation to the demand and 
supply of work as to include not merely towns but country 
districts. 

It goes without saying that if the ‘‘right to work’’ be 
granted, the conditions of that right cannot be set by those 
who demand the work. It reduces to an absurdity if we say, 
“You shall have work where you want it, you shall have just 
the &ind of work you wish, you shall have the wage you 
wish.’’ The demand now is to work in cities because the 
excitements are there, and the country is tedious. It appears 
thus evident that in this first step of organizing tests, centres 
of information about employment should (as in Berlin) be 
organized in country and city in relation to each other. No 
new institution need be started for this. The police station 
in the city could in the beginning do service. 

Iam aware that bureaus of information have not accom- 
plished what was expected of them, but no conceivable 
reason exists why they should reach important results until 
they become organized with tests and with such educational 
and disciplinary agencies as will make the bureau a necessity 
instead of being, as it now is, an unrelated thing. If under- 
stood that those out of work could register name, condition 
and address as early as they would, time enough would be 
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given for thorough investigation of each case. We may be 
certain that, with the classified information already at hand, 
this would weed out at the very start, before the pressure 
were upon us, a very large proportion of the most perplex- 
ing cases, exactly as a perfectly fair work test will drive 
four-fifths of the tramps out of any town or state. We 
should then have left, what has been called the ‘‘ remnant 
of the genuine.’’ With this remnant I believe we are per- 
fectly competent to deal, if we have anything like the 
development of industrial and trade schools that other 
countries are getting. Here isa grievous want. Among the 
great majority is an appalling lack of even the beginning of 
any kind of skill. The skilless workman in the age of 
highly developed industry is, especially in cities, at a terrible 
disadvantage.* He can produce nothing for which market 
value exists; nothing for which there is a real want. Can 
it be too soon understood that this large class, which our 
chaotic immigration swells to such unwieldy proportions, 
cannot be supplied with made work except at ludicrously 
extravagant expense ? 

I pit the Boston experiment upon the whole against any 
of which I have heard and yet, if superintendence and rent 
were counted in, I am convinced that street work, men and 
women’s sewing work counted together would give a result 
like that of putting into one end of a machine dollars and 
getting out at the other end possibly thirty cent pieces. 
Some sewer work paid better simply because fit men were 
deliberately selected for the purpose, but the whole $100,000 
expenditure was a frightful waste, the sole excuse of which 

* There are no names of higher authority than those (like Siemens, Playfair, 
Galton) who hold that there is a kind of inevitableness in the present supply of 
material for charity subjects and the unemployed. The rapidity and the vast scale 
upon which science and invention are being applied, with the consequent demand 
for greater skill, vigor and enterprise among employers and laborers alike, throws 
upon the weak a strain too great tobe met. A pace is set which they cannot follow. 
If we add to this that these are often gathered in cities where the centres of organ- 
ized vice—dance-house, saloon, gaming—do upon such forced idlers a very deadly 


work, we see that the supply of material for charity and the unemployed is con- 
Stantly renewed. 
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was the character of the exigency for which no sort of 
adequate preparations were made. It was early so evident 
that the result was to be failure that a few of us determined 
that careful statistics should be gathered as to nationality, 
trade, condition of family, time out of work, etc., for the 
purpose of having something to guide us in the future. 
Light will be thrown upon a few vital points, only one or 
two of these here concern us. It is quite probable that some 
15,000 more than usual were out of work. If these were 
out of work as was claimed some four months, it would 
require the organization of work for which more than one 
and a half millions of money must be paid. This at least 
shows the magnitude of the problem of ‘‘ furnishing work,’’ 
but put beside this the actual achievement the almost ludi- 
crous result. 

Perhaps half this 15,000 have had work given them, but 
how long? I believe less than two weeks. Large numbers 
got but a single shift of three days ; a very large number but 
two shifts during the entire winter. Is this less than far- 
cical? Think of the aroused expectation and the consequent 
disappointment. It is hardly conceivable that if no induce- 
ments had been held out of city employment, these people 
would not, upon the whole, have themselves found more 
work than the average of them got. ‘Two or three thousand 
were made bitter by the emptiness of the result, and the citi- 
zens who sent them, thinking that all had a right to the 
fund, were quite as indignant. When the facts are clear we 
shall see a little better what it means to furnish anything 
like adequate work for a large mass of men and women, 
most of whom are practically unskilled. 

Is it then to be doubted that industrial and trade schools 
must become a part of this probiem? A large proportion 
of these unskilled were young enough to learn. I repeat, 
the one thing we cannot afford to do is to patch up work 
for the unskilled. It is turning dollars into thirty-cent 
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pieces.* First, let us have, in country and city, bureaus of in- 
formation, so that applicants can be investigated before there 
is undue haste or pressure. Second, organized graded work 
tests + that shall show us (a) those who do not propose to 
work (6), the capacity, skill or lack of skill which the appli- 
cant possesses. 

For the capable among these, work can be found (except 
in extreme depression) if demand in the country is organized 
with city sources. For those who have learned to do nothing 
for which society will pay, what fit or hopeful place is there 
but some form of training school, whether forestry, farm 
colony or trade school? If it is said ‘‘they will not go to 
such school,’’ my reply is that social responsibility is then, 
for such cases, at an end, as society has done its duty in 
finding a girl a decent place in the country. They often 
refuse to leave the city, but I maintain that we cannot for 
an instant admit that it is our duty to furnish work zz any 
one locality. 

The final question remains, What of the tramp and all his 
kind, whose pretence of seeking work is but a form of beg- 
ging? What of those who have been offered work and 
refused it? ‘To the extent that public opinion can be slowly 
won to it, I see but one answer. All such must be put upon a 
penal farm colony or into a training school, but in either case 
as much under constraint as if they were in prison. There 
shall be, however, this difference, that they shall be given an 
absolutely fair opportunity to work their way out by proving 
two things—first, that they cax do something useful, and 
second, that they w7// doit. If they continue to refuse both, 
then there is more reason why they should be kept under 


* While this paper was in press a reply to inquiries in Holyoke, Mass., was 
received, in which it appears that a quite careful estimate was made of the market 
value of certain work done by the unemployed. It is bc iieved that the men earned 
“less than thirty cents in every dollar they were paid.” This was, of course, due 
in part tothe necessary substitution of hand for machine work. It also appears 
that in 533 days’ work given, each person got but seven days. 

+ These tests, to be in the least fair, must be in such variety as to gauge at least 
the willingness to work, and also to avoid asking impossible tasks of those whose 
habits of work have unfitted them for heavy, rough work. 
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constraint than in the case of an insane person. Socialists af- 
firm that society is to blame for the tramp. ‘This is possible, 
but it is not a question of blame, but of social danger. We 
do not blame the insane but shut them up, because they are 
socially unsafe. I submit that the most superficial study of 
the tramp question and that of the chronic beggar generally, 
in their effects upon social life leaves no doubt that any kind 
of handling of our problem, so long as they are mixed be- 
wilderingly together with the worthy and hopeful: those I 
mean who have at least good-will, and for whom something 
can be done—so long as nine-tenths of the citizens cannot in 
the least distinguish between these hopeful elements on the 
one side and the despairing ones on the other, we are blocked 
from taking even the first steps toward a rational dealing 
with this problem of charity and the unemployed. This 
dead-beat crowd by any test that we apply to it is our great- 
est plague. Indirectly its expense is incomparably greater 
than all the disciplinary measures I am proposing. But 
when this crowd is considered in its relation to that part 
of the population question which furnishes us the constant 
stream of the undervitalized and unfit, we see that no real 
gain is possible until these sources of our trouble are reached. 
The three great passions—the sexual, gaming and drink 
are furnished in our cities such occasion for mischief as the 
world has not seen. The brothel, gambling and the saloon 
are organized into such formidable enticements and on so 
vast and various a scale, that they work in the deadliest 
conceivable way upon this class which makes our difficulty. 
Here the stuff for charity and the unemployed is manufac- 
tured as cloth in a mill. What a comment upon our intelli- 
gence that Massachusetts should allow 8000 feeble-minded 
girls to be loose in the community breeding their kind, in- 
stead of humanely and kindly shutting them up. The 
tramp and professional beggar in every form is quite as dis- 
tinct a danger to society, and as fruitful of recruits for charity 
and the unemployed. 
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To the extent that immigration is furnishing us with 
creatures of this type, it is, of course, a source of the same 
mischief and should be dealt with as such. May I re- 
peat— 

(1.) Lmployment bureaus distributed over county and 
city districts with investigation so organized that it can do 
its work before it is too late to manage the applicants. 

(2.) Adequate graded work tests that shall convince the 
public that the applicant has been taken fairly at his word 
and offered what he claims to be seeking,—work. Such 
work tests separate the beat in every variety from those for 
whom something may be done, because of the will to do 
something. 

(3.) Trade schools (agriculture included) to which those 
can be sent who have accepted the tests and proved their 
willingness, but lack of skill and capacity. 

(4.) Places of discipline and training (farm colonies and 
workshops), to which those who are able, but deliberately 
refuse to work, can be sent as to a prison, where they shall 
be kept until they prove their willingness and ability to earn 
an honest livelihood.* 

If slowly and cautiously we were to work our way toward 
an organization of these four measures, that should become 
part of a common discipline, it seems to me fair to hope that 
we should begin to act upon public opinion so as to secure 
its co-operation. ‘The public does not now believe that the 
luckless and unfortunate is given a fair chance to work and 
therefore it supports him as a beggar. When the public 
knows that fair tests have been refused it will be prompt to 


* Every whit of evidence from the Belgian, Holland and German labor colonies 
shows that compulsion must have far larger use. The very fact that such persons 
are at least chronic idlers proves that they will not freely submit themselves to 
that degree of discipline which is necessary to create the habit and capacity of 
work. The evidence is overwhelming that if it is once admitted that such men 
and women should be put upon colonies or into shops, compulsion is a necessity. 
This admission of constraint does not imply, except for the refractory cases, harsh 
treatment in any form. Any degree of freedom and fair dealing may be allowed 
which is consistent with that degree of taining which the case demands. 
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refuse its doles. I believe further that the effect of these 
measures will tend toward such lessening of the evil at its 
sources as to leave us eventually, not without a problem, but 
one with which our devotion and intelligence may cope with 


fair promise of success. 
JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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PEACEABLE BOYCOTTING. 


‘Nor is it the province of judges to mould and stretch the law of 
conspiracy in order to keep pace with the calculation of political econ- 
omy.” (Bowen, L,. J., in Mogul S. S. Co. vs. McGregor e¢ als. 23 Q. 
B. D. 620, 1889.) 

“It is difficult to see how, in a case of a conflict of interest, it is pos- 
sible to separate the objects of benefiting yourself and injuring your 
antagonist. Every strike is in the nature of an act of war. Gain on 
one side implies loss on the other, and to say it is lawful to combine 
to protect your own interest but unlawful to combine to injure your 
antagonist, is taking away with one hand a right given by the other,” 
(Stephen’s ‘‘ History of Criminal Law of England,” vol. iii, p. 218.) 


The bill in equity brought in March, 1893, in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Ohio by the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway Company 
against the Pennsylvania Company, other connecting lines 
and P. M. Arthur, Chief Executive of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, was the means of deciding adversely 
to labor certain propositions of importance in the pending 
struggle between labor and capital. There being a strike 
of the engineers on the Ann Arbor, the engineers of eight con- 
necting lines (which lines were joined as defendants in the 
bill) undertook by concerted action, as members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, to which all belonged, 
to assist the strikers. The chief executive officer of the 
Brotherhood, P. M. Arthur, being authorized by a by-law of 
the organization to take this course when circumstances 
seemed to him to make it advisable, notified the superintend- 
ents of the eight connecting lines that the engineers on their 
lines would quit work if required to handle Ann Arbor 
freight; the immediate purpose being to compel these lines 
to reject Ann Arbor freight to the lossof the Ann Arbor, 
and the ultimate purpose of course being to enable the Ann 
Arbor strikers to prevail in their contest with the rail- 
roads. There was no malice in fact, no violence, no fraud. 


(28) 
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This bill was then brought and it was alleged therein that 
the conduct of the engineers of the connecting lines and of 
Mr. Arthur was a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act.* 
By this act all railroads doing an interstate business are 
required to grant to all connecting lines equal facilities with- 
out discrimination, and a penalty is added against railroads, 
or persons within their employ, who violate any of the pro- 
visions of the act. The court was therefore asked to enjoin 
the employes on the connecting lines from discriminating 
against the Ann Arbor by refusing to handle its freight, and 
to enjoin Mr. Arthur from promulgating or keeping in force 
any order requiring or commanding such discrimination of 
the employes. The court granted the injunction as prayed 
for and explained its views at length in two opinions,f that 
of Judge Taft being especially able and clear. Any intention 
of compelling an employe to remain in his employment is 
disclaimed. He may quit if he thinks best, although to do 
so is a violation of his contract, and the other party must be 
left to his suit for damages. But so long as the employe 
remains in his employment, the law can compel him to do 
his whole duty; and part of his duty, when employed on 
an interstate line, is to grant equal facilities to connecting 
lines. By refusing to do this he subjects himself to the 
penalty mentioned above, and when his refusal is in concert 
with others in order by this unexpected act to compel the 
railroad which employs them to discriminate against other 
lines, he is guilty of a criminal conspiracy, and not only 
that, but of a conspiracy to violate a law of the United 
States, which makes him liable to a further and more severe 
penalty. By promulgating the order to quit, Mr. Arthur 
aids and abets the criminal discrimination of the men, as 
well as being similarly engaged with them in a conspiracy to 
procure the officials of the connecting lines to violate the act. 
Mr. Arthur and the men are moreover civilly liable to the 


* Act of February 4, 1887. 
t Fed. Rep., May 9, 1893, pp. 730 and 746. 
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Ann Arbor for the conspiracy, and for procuring the connect- 
ing lines to violate their statutory duty of non-discrimination 
to the Ann Arbor. Here are ample grounds for an injunc- 
tion, in the absence of which irreparable damage will be done 
to railroads and to the public. Such is the reasoning of the 
court. 

The various brotherhoods of railroad employes are organ- 
izations embracing several special forms of railroad service, 
The Locomotive Engineers’ is the oldest and is very powerful, 
having some 35,000 members distributed over this country 
and Canada. Its course in labor troubles has been noticeably 
moderate and conservative. The effect of this decision seems 
to be to restrict the action of the brotherhoods in cases of 
strike to the road where the strike occurs. The men there 
may go out, for they thus cease to be employes of the rail- 
road and to be within the provisions of the act. But their 
fellow-employes on connecting lines may no longer assist 
them by giving notice of an intention themselves to strike if 
required to handle the freight of the offending line; and in 
a certain important respect, therefore, the brotherhoods are 
divided into as many bodies as there are interstate railroads. 
This important conclusion of law, it should be borne in mind, 
comes not from express legislation, but crept between the 
lines of a statute which was passed for an entirely different 
purpose. The Interstate Commerce Act was a measure in the 
interest of the people against the corporations. Its objects 
were to prevent strong railroad lines from oppressing weak 
ones, and large dealers from oppressing small ones—by 
inequitable discriminations in freight rates, and to prevent 
traffic from being pooled by the railroads to the injury of the 
public. Any other effects of the law were unforeseen, not 
appearing in its language, nor avowed in the discussions 
prior to its passage. And though its legal implications are 
strictly as much a part of a statute as what is expressed, yet 
it is to be regretted that so important a result should have 
been only implied, with no opportunity for discussion or real 
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acceptance. It is an illustration of the uncertain results 
which may follow the passage of a law. 

This decision is important because it is another method of 
suppressing the peaceable boycott, to which our courts have 
already shown themselves distinctly hostile. To be sure it is 
not certain that the court in this case might not have reached 
the same conclusion if the Interstate Commerce Act had not 
existed. The allegations in the bill must have been different, 
but the decided cases would have apparently justified the 
court in reaching much the same conclusion. State vs. Don- 
aldson * decided that for employes to combine and notify 
their employer that unless he discharged certain fellow- 
workmen they would quit his employment, was an indict- 
able conspiracy. And Walsby vs. Ansley, an English case 
decided six years earlier,} is to the same effect—that such 
conduct is a criminal conspiracy at common law. These are 
cases almost identical with the one before us. In them the 
objectionable employes were boycotted; in this the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway Company was boy- 
cotted. Still, the court’s interpretation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is one more weapon against peaceable boycotts, 
and the grounds on which the law restrains these are now so 
various, and it may be said so vague, that a slight historical 
examination of the subject and an attempted analysis of it 
from the modern standpoint cannot be out of place. Why a 
strike is justifiable and a boycott not, what are the legitimate 
limits of competition and when does it become a restraint of 
trade? are questions which I venture to think have not been 
decided by the court on any consistent principles, or at least 
on principles that will bear the test of modern views on 
social science. 

Views on social science have been an element in decisions 
on these subjects, and they are an element in this decision. 
The regulation of public policy to a certain extent is a 


*32 New Jersey Law, 152 (1867). 
t30L. J. M.C., 121 (1861). 
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recognized part of the jurisdiction of courts. The meaning 
of so general an expression, for instance, as restraint of trade 
has always been left for the court to determine in each par- 
ticular instance, and as might be expected, at different times 
and under varying circumstances, different opinions have 
been held as to what was an unlawful restraint of trade. 
‘* Accordingly it was held by Lord Ellenborough in Rex zs, 
Cleasby (about 1812), that the engrossing of all the oil of a 
whaling season was no offence at common law in the then 
state of society. And he so held notwithstanding Rex 2s, 
Waddington, 1 East, 143, in the time of George III., where 
the defendant was convicted and punished for engrossing 
hops, that is, buying them at wholesale with the intent to 
again sell them at wholesale.’’* In this Ann Arbor case 
the court held opinions on the score of public policy not 
favorable to labor unions. It emphasizes the injury to the 
public and to the railroads ‘‘engaged in a great public 
undertaking’’ if the action of the engineers be successful, 
and is clearly of the opinion that the conduct of the men is 
unreasonable as well as unlawful. ‘‘The employes of the 
defendant companies are not dissatisfied with the terms of their 
employment.’’ And again: ‘‘ The arbitrary action of a few 
hundred men, who, without any grievance of their own, quit 
their employment to aid men, it may be on some road of 
minor importance, who have a difference with their em- 
ployers which they fail to settle by ordinary methods.” ¢ 
Clearly the court thought the course of the men an unjusti- 
fiable extension of the power of labor organizations and 
non-consistent with public policy. Perhaps, had it held dif- 
ferent views on the relations of labor and capital, it might 
not have found its interpretation of the interstate commerce 
act so unavoidable, and have reached a different conclusion. 

It should be stated at the outset that this discussion has 
no ethical bearing. I recognize it to be perfectly possible 


* Erle “ Law Relating to Trade-Unions,” pp. 9 and 31. 
t Fed. Rep., May 9, 1893, pp. 738 and 753. 
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that a line of conduct may have everything to condemn it 
ethically which must still be admitted to be legal. In the 
struggle of life the law should beware how it disarms one 
party and leaves the other armed and aggressive. To 
demand that the conduct of one section of the community 
shall be governed by a higher ethical standard than that of 
others is to commit injustice. So that to say that the peace- 
able boycott is often oppressive is to say nothing to the pur- 
pose, very many of our industrial operations being of the 
same character. 

A person approaching the consideration of the relations 
of labor and capital, or any important social question, is not 
assisted by blinding himself in the slightest degree to the 
actual conditivn of the industrial world. While it is pleasant 
to note the i. tances which often occur, of good will and 
unselfishness in business affairs, it is perfectly clear that this 
is not the normal state of things. Among the multitudes 
who work for a subsistence, the pressure of competing num- 
bers tends always to crowd out those who cannot reach a 
high standard of efficiency in each particular occupation. 
This high standard of efficiency is not, however, the same 
thing as a high standard of morality. There is nothing in 
business success of any kind which makes necessary the 
practice of unselfishness or benevolence or any altruistic 
quality. Competition, which probably effects a greater 
aggregate of good than of evil, seems to have this draw- 
back, that it prescribes self-seeking as necessary to life. 
The industrial world is in a state of unsympathetic antago- 
nism,* where a man’s interests are opposed to those of others 
in the same occupation, because what they gain he frequently 
loses. We should look for no ideal motives in the laboring 
class when we see them nowhere else. 

Of similar futility are arguments against peaceable boy- 
cotts because they are an injury to the public. There can be 
no higher public policy than justice. If these movements 

* Note the popular saying, “ There is no friendship in business.” 
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‘stand condemned on that ground it is sufficient. But that a 


strike causes all concerned, employers, employed and public, 
great loss, and that this result might have been prevented, 
but for selfishness, ignorance or an arrogant pride of power 
in one party or in the other—is not necessarily material. 
Right conclusions cannot be formed in this purely empirical 
way. It is not much to the point to object that the recent 
Lehigh Valley strike cost the railroad six millions of dollars, 
the employes one-half a million, and left both sides about as 
they were. The real question is, what is justice? what is 
the measure of liberty which society should grant to its 
component individuals in the interest of its own stability? 
To infringe this is injustice. A community should place 
the development of individuals above the development of 
wealth. The rights of property, important though they be, 
should not be suffered to overshadow the rights of individual 
liberty. For in these latter the well-being of the community 
is deeply concerned. It is to be feared that with the increase 
of wealth among us this encroachment is taking place, and 
that the individual is now born with such a mass of implied 
responsibilities arising from the vested property rights of 
others as to be a hindrance to his advancement. In a great 
degree this is perhaps inevitable, but it is one of our dangers. 
And surely courts should not increase these responsibilities 
without a full sense of the gravity of the situation. Yet in 
this very case the court places upon the men, as being 
employed in a semi-public service, serious responsibilities 
which they are held to have undertaken by implication, 
but for which they receive no return.* They are em- 
ployed on ordinary competitive principles, have no perma- 
nent tenure of their positions and no share in the profits. 
This is allowing property rights to encroach on personal 
rights. If history has a lesson, it is that in great com- 
munities the seed of destruction has not been any deficiency 
of national wealth, but the impossibility of keeping up, 
P. 752. 
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along with the increased national wealth, a high national 
character. Assyria, Israel, Lydia, Persia, Carthage, Rome, 
show this. In each one of these great empires a period of 
wonderful material prosperity immediately preceded a period 
of decay. And more important to our country than millions 
it is that no man’s liberty should be unjustly abridged by 
our courts. 

These arguments of injury to the public, used to condemn 
a course of action which is new, are not unnatural, though 
usually highly illusory. They were used a hundred years 
ago against strikes and all concerted efforts of laborers to bet- 
ter their condition, and hundreds of years before that to sup- 
port a state bordering on serfdom. A radical change in the 
social system is always injurious to many individuals. 
Probably Hume’s profound remark—‘‘ There is no abuse so 
great in civil society as not to be attended with a variety of 
beneficent consequences ’’—may be inverted, and still read 
truly: there is no institution so beneficial in civil society as 
not to be attended with a variety of evil consequences. In 
the feudal days of English labor there was no laboring class, 
as we understand the expression, for there was no manufac- 
turing on a large scale. This dates from the middle of the 
last century. Prior to that, manufactures were imported, 
and laborer meant agricultural laborer. These were bound 
to the soil or to the household retinue as the property of the 
feudal superior. The early labor legislation was of the 
harshest character. In 1349 was passed the Statute of La- 
borers, 22d Edw. III, with the view, it is suggested,* of pro- 
viding the lords with a substitute for the system of villeinage 
then breaking down. The preamble of the statute recites 
that it was enacted to check the rise of wages incident on 
the black death. Workmen are to serve whoever first 
requires them, at a fixed rate of wages, on pain of imprison- 
ment. They must remain in their existing places of resi- 
dence and swear to obey the provisions of the act. This 

* Stephen, ‘‘ History of Criminal Law of England,” v. iii., p. 204. 
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statute is called coarse and brutal in an American decision,* 
but for centuries its influence ruled in English legislation. 
The second and third of Edward VI., c. 15 (1548), forbids 
‘* all conspiracies and covenants of workmen not to make or 
do their work but at a certain rate or price.’? The third 
conviction is punishable by the pillory, the loss of an ear, 
and being taken asa person infamous. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries numerous statutes were passed establish- 
ing rates of wages and hours of labor in the different occu- 
pations. Both hours and rates were to be altered only in the 
discretion of a Court of Quarter Sessions. These statutes, the 
court says ina New York case, Master Stevedores’ Associa- 
tion vs. Walsh, 2 Daly, 1 (1867), were ‘‘ laws made in the in- 
terest of employers, in the creation of which those who were 
most affected by them had no share.’’ In 1799 (39 and 40 
George III.) were passed the Combination Laws, designed 
to suppress all combinations of workmen for the purpose of 
raising wages. Contracts for obtaining an advance of wages, 
for shortening hours or decreasing the quantity of work— 
except contracts between a single journeyman and his mas- 
ter—subject the person entering them to imprisonment at 
hard labor for three months. This was the high-water mark 
of adverse labor legislation. In 1825 was enacted 6 George 
IV., c. 129, which was, considering all things, of a very liberal 
character. It legalized certain labor combinations and 
strikes, and first attempted to establish the distinction between 
persuasion and intimidation as means of influencing work- 
men to leave their employment. Now began a notable 
struggle in the English court. The new statute and the 
new tendency were regarded by the judges as against pudlic 
policy, and they adopted an interpretation of the statute 
which went very far toward annulling it. They decided 
that a combination among workmen to raise wages was 
criminal at common /aw, and that the statute had not 
repealed the common law, except as to the exact conduct 
* Johnson Harvester Co. vs. Meinhardt, 60 How. Prac. Rep., p. 168 (1880). 
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specified in the statute. While allowing certain strikes, 
therefore, the result of their view of the law was, as observed 
by Stephen, ‘‘to render illegal all the steps usually taken by 
workmen to make a strike effective.’’ By reason of the great 
length of time during which statutes prohibiting such com- 
binations had been in force, precedents of indictments at 
common law for these conspiracies were few and of doubtful 
authority, and the better opinion now seems to be that the 
court erred in its interpretation.* 

The view of the English courts of the time is unofficially 
summed up by Sir William Erle in his ‘‘Law Relating to 
Trade-Unions.’’ ‘This work was practically a part of the 
report submitted by the royal commission appointed to ex- 
amine the law relating to trade-unions, of which commission 
Sir William Erle was a member. He had previously been an 
eminent judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Sir William 
Erle says: ‘‘ Every act causing an obstruction to another in 
the exercise of the right comprised within this description— 
done, not in the exercise of the actor’s own right, but for the 
purpose of obstruction, would, if damage should be caused 
thereby to the party obstructed, be a violation of this prohibi- 
tion.’’ The question of course comes on the meaning of the 
terms. What does ‘‘obstruction’’ mean to Sir William Erle? 
He defines it an ‘‘ unlawful coercion.’’ But when he comes 
to define unlawful coercion it is impossible to distinguish this 
from whatever is injurious to the employer, and is expected 
to be injurious. He says on page 74, ‘‘ Although a combina- 
tion merely for the purpose of raising wages is permitted by 
the statute,t and a simultaneous stop from work of several 
men really intended for that purpose is permitted, yet a 
simultaneous stop for the immediate purpose of inflicting a 
loss upon an employer, and so of coercing his will with an 
ultimate view of raising wages, does not seem to me to be 


* Wright on Cr. Cons. 56; Master Stevedores’ Assn. vs. Walsh, 2 Daly, 1 (1867); and 
Curran vs. Treleaven, Cox’s Cr. Cases, v. 17, 356 (1891). 
t 6 Geo. IV., c. 129. 
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permitted.’’ On which Sir James F. Stephen thus comments, 
in the words placed at the head of this paper: ‘‘ It is diffi- 
cult to see how, in a case of a conflict of interest, it is possible 
to separate the objects of benefiting yourself and injuring 
your antagonist. Every strike is in the nature of an act of 
war. Gain on one side implies loss on the other, and to say 
it is lawful to combine to protect your own interest but unlaw- 
ful to combine to injure your antagonist, is taking away with 
one hand a right given by the other.’’ In 1875 was enacted 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act,* a statute of 
the utmost importance. Of this I shall speak further. 

The courts were greatly assisted in the repressive tenden- 
cies which they manifested toward labor organization by the 
very peculiar nature of the crime of conspiracy. The bound- 
aries of this crime are altogether indefinite, not to say un- 
known. Not only is it a criminal conspiracy to combine to 
commit a crime, and to combine to commit an act which, if 
done by one, would subject him simply to an action for 
damages—but it may be conspiracy to combine to commit 
an act which would be entirely innocent if done by a single 
person. This is where considerations of ‘‘ public policy’’ 
are applied.t What the conduct is, which men may inno- 
cently do alone, but becomes criminal if done together, rests 
in the discretion of the courts. It is defined in no statutes 
and no decisions. It is notorious that many members of the 
legal profession believe that the scope of this crime should be 
restricted; for its uncertainty and the power which it gives 
the court of saying what public policy shall be, are deemed 
equally objectionable. ‘‘ There is perhaps no crime, an exact 
definition of which it is more difficult to give than conspir- 
acy.’’ { ‘‘ No branch of the law has gone through so many 
transformations as the law relating to conspiracy.’’§ Mr. 

* 38 and 39 Vict. 
+ ‘‘Areason which puts an end to all argument.’’ Morawitz on Priv. Corps., 
ad ed., section 729. 


t State vs. Donaldson, 32 N. J. Law, 152 (1867). 
2 State vs. Glidden, 55 Conn., 60., (1887). 
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Wright in his learned monograph on the subject has ascer- 
tained that the law had its origin in the Star Chamber,* ‘‘a 
court which legislated as well as judged, and which, as Lord 
Clarendon says in his ‘History of the Great Rebellion,’ 
held for honorable that which pleased and for just that which 
profited.’’ + From this beginning it gradually extended until 
in 1717, Hawkins, in his ‘‘ Pleas of the Crown,’’ lays down 
the general doctrine ‘‘that there can be no doubt that all 
conspiracies whatsoever, wrongfully to prejudice a third per- 
son, are highly criminal at common law.’’ On this Mr. 
Wright comments, ‘‘A proposition to which unless by ‘wrong- 
fully’ he meant by criminal means, the authorities cited by 
him with the exception of the argument of counsel as reported 
by Keble, furnish little or no support.’’ Mr. Wright main- 
tains that the view held by the English court after the passage 
of 6 George IV., in 1825, that combinations for controlling 
masters were criminal at common law—was erroneous, and 
the establishment of such a rule ‘‘ would seem to be a mod- 
em instance of the growth of a crime at common law by 
reflection from statutes, and of its survival after the repeal 
of those statutes, somewhat in the same manner in which 
combinations for certain kinds of fraud continued to be crim- 
inal after those frauds had ceased to be punishable apart from 
combination ’’ (p. 56.) 

In recent times the laboring classes have attempted to 
better their condition and command the labor field by more 
extensive combinations. ‘The boycott is a modern invention. 
The events from which this word originated are thus narrated 
in Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ England under Gladstone.’’ ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Boycott was an Englishman, an agent of Lord Earne, 
in the wild and beautiful district of Connemara. In his 
capacity as agent he had served notices upon Lord Earne’s 
tenants. . . . The population of the region for miles 
around resolved not to have anything to do with him, and 


* See Poulterers’ Case, 9 Co. Rep., 55 B. 
+ Argument of counsel in State vs, Glidden. 
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as far as they could prevent it, not to allow any one else to 
have anything to dowith him. is life appeared to be 
in danger—he had to claim police protection. . . . To 
prevent civil war the authorities had to send a force of 
soldiers, and Captain Boycott’s harvests were brought in 
guarded always by the little army.’’* This lawless and 
unjustifiable proceeding was the origin of the word, and 
its unfortunate origin has undoubtedly contributed to the 
prejudice which the court feels toward acts called by this 
name. For the meaning of the word, by a natural process 
of development, has been extended until it now includes 
peaceful labor movements. The definition in Webster's 
Dictionary, edition of 1890, carries no necessary implication 
of violence. ‘‘To combine against a landlord, tradesman, 
employer or other person to withhold social or business rela- 
tions from him and to deter others from holding such rela- 
tion.’’ The idea of our courts, however, has uniformly been 
that the word implied lawless violence, or what directly 
led to it.; At all events, in most of the cases decided 
against boycotting in this country by way of injunction to 
restrain it, or by indictment to punish it, there has been 
present a distinct element of violence. This is true in Peo- 
ple vs. Wilzig, 4 N. Y. Cr. Rep., 403 (1886); in People vs. 
Holdorf, in People vs. Kostka (same volume) and numerous 
other cases. Undoubtedly the decisions have gone farther. 
They pronounce a boycott an unwarrantable attempt to inter- 
fere with an employer's business, and as he must frequently 
submit to it or be ruined, as practically coercion. The 
avowed purpose being to ruin a man’s business, it makes no 
difference whether force be used or not. 

Let us recall the language of Sir James F. Stephen, which 
I have already quoted. ‘‘It is difficult to see how, in case 
of a conflict of interest, it is possible to separate the objects 


* The italics are mine. 
t See language of court in State vs. Glidden, 55 Conn., 50, (1837.) 
{ Old Dom. S. S. Co, vs. McKeuna, 30 Fad. Rep., 49, aud other cases. 
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of benefiting yourself and injuring your antagonist.’’ The 
passage of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
(38 and 39 of Vict., 1875) was an appreciation in England 
of this manner of reasoning. Its important section is this: 
“An agreement or combination by two or more persons to 
do, or procure to be done, any act in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute between employers and work- 
men, shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, if such act 
committed by one person would not be punishable as a 
crime.’’ This puts an end to conspiracies to accomplish 
something relative to trade disputes which one person might 
without criminality do alone. Intimidation is forbidden 
under a severe penalty, and what is intimidation is very fully 
defined. It includes violence to the other, his wife, children, 
or injury to his property; persistently following such person 
about; hiding his tools or clothes; and watching and besetting 
the house where he is. The advanced character of the 
English law on this subject as compared with our own is 
shown by two very recent cases, Gibson vs. Lawson and 
Curran vs. Treleaven.* In the first the employes at an iron 
works notified their employer that if a certain fellow-work- 
man did not join their union they should quit. The fellow- 
workman was notified by the superintendent of the employer, 
but declined to join the men’s union and he was dismissed to 
avoid a strike. The men were indicted, but the court held 
that their conduct was allowable under the recent act. The 
second case is still stronger. Here an employer was notified 
by members of a trade-union that if he continued to employ 
non-union men the unions would do their best to injure his 
business, and on his declining to bind himself, the defendant, 
a person in authority in the trade-union, called to the 
employer’s men to quit work, which they did. This con- 
duct also was decided to be no longer criminal. There was 
no malice in fact toward the employer, the purpose of the 
men being to obtain higher wages. 
* Cox, Cr, Cases, 17, p. 356 (1891). 
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This is substantially the position for which I contend—the 
position of the English law. Peaceable efforts,—employed 
not for malice but for the interest of those using them, for 
the bettering of their condition,—to induce others to with- 
draw their labor from an employer whose conduct is deemed 
hostile to the general cause, should not be restrained or 
punished by the courts. No matter if the purpose be to 
dictate to the employer, to control his business, to direct 
him, if possible, as to whom he will employ and what he will 
pay, and to prevent others from taking the vacant places, —to 
ruin him, if you will. All these acts done under the above- 
mentioned restrictions are precisely in the spirit of the familiar 
industrial processes about us. 

Consider the nature of the act when a powerful commer- 
cial establishment puts down prices in order to undersell 
weaker competitors, or enters into an arrangement with 
other houses by which this is done. This is lawful compe- 
tition, yet it is done in a deadly spirit of destruction, with 
an intent to ruin which has no counterpart in labor move- 
ments. The small dealer is without refuge. The lesser 
amount of his capital puts him at a disadvantage from which 
he cannot escape, and as this underselling is necessarily 
done by a successful house, it means an effort to make 
greater, profits already great. Whereas workmen may well 
be excused for a certain hardness toward others, having 
rarely more than a narrow margin between them and penury. 
In truth every kind of competition, so far as it is beneficial 
to one, is to nearly the same degree injurious to others. 
Every merchant who makes an attractive display of his 
goods, who advertises widely and ingeniously, who searches 
for popular novelties, does all these things in order to draw 
custom to himself. And this increased custom he perfectly 
well understands is taken from other merchants, and he may 
therefore be said in a sense to follow a line of conduct for 
the purpose of injuring others. It is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish at this point. Competition is a state of war. The 
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test of injury to one’s opponent is clearly no test. If force 
be barred and actual malice, when this is the principal 
motive of the conduct in question, all will have been done 
that is practicable. 

Here is the language of the English court in the very 
recent case, Curran vs. Treleaven, cited above, which may 
be said to express the latest position of the English law on 
this question: 

“The recorder held that though an agreement to strike 
to benefit themselves would be now a lawful agreement, a 
strike which would have the effect of injuring the employer 
is illegal and indictable at common law. He cites in sup- 
port of this view some phrases from the judgments of the 
Lords Justices in the case of Mogul S. S. Co. vs. McGregor 
etals. But with deference he has somewhat misapprehended 
the point of those observations. It is true that where the 
object is injury, if the injury is effected an action will lie 
for the malicious conspiracy which effected it; and there- 
fore it may be that such a conspiracy, if it could be proved 
in fact, would be indictable. But it was pointed out in 
some detail by the court of first instance, that when the 
object is to benefit one’s self, it can seldom, perhaps it can 
never, be effected without some consequent loss or injury to 
someone else. In trade, in commerce, even in a profession, 
what is one man’s gain is another’s loss; and where the 
object is not malicious the mere fact that the effect is injur- 
ious does not make the agreement either illegal or actionable 
and therefore not indictable.’’ 

The common law doctrine of freedom of trade, of un- 
limited competition, needs revision. It has inherited from 
feudal times an hostility to united labor, and is not consist- 
ent with itself. Sir William Erle expounds this doctrine in 
language that might have been written by Herbert Spencer, 
and the idea of which seems actually identical with Mr. 
Spencer’s famous definition of justice. ‘‘ Every man has a 
right under the law as between him and his fellow-subjects, 
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to full freedom in disposing of his own labor and his own 
capital according to his own will. It follows that every 
other person is subject to the correlative duty arising there. 
from, and is prohibited from obstruction to the fullest exer. 
cise of this right which can be made compatible with the 
exercise of similar rights by others.’’* But the practice js 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, says Stephen, ‘‘ It is no 
less true that freedom of trade in the wide sense, namely 
its freedom from all legislative interference, the doctrine 
that each individual man and every body of men however 
constituted, is the best judge of his or their own interests 
and ought to be allowed to pursue those interests by any 
method short of violence or fraud, is quite a modern doc. 
trine. It was for many centuries opposed to the whole cur. 
rent of English legislation.’’+ The law has not yet adapted 
itself to the new position of the laboring class, arising from 
the introduction of the great industry, a thing of hardly a 
century in England and of less than half a century in our 
country. The competitive idea must be developed if it is 
to exist at all. 

The process by which ideas on these subjects have arisen 
and developed is interestingly shown by Sir Henry Maine in 
his work on ‘ Village Communities.’ His researches led 
Maine to the conclusion that in the ancient village community 
which was the original political unit among Aryan peoples, 
price was regulated by custom, and that to seek the highest 
possible price for one's goods would have been regarded as im- 
moral conduct. ‘The highest-possible-price idea now current 
in traffic was an outcome of trading at the markets or fairs 
with the inhabitants of other communities, who were re- 
garded as more or less in the light of enemies. From this 
source the idea spread over the world. This conclusion shows, 
if it were necessary to show, the folly of attaching any parttic- 
ular sacredness to principles of conduct because they are old. 


* OP. cit., p. 12. 
Op. cit., v. iii, p. 203. 
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The laboring class of a country is bound together by a 
common interest of vital importance. The earnings in the 
employments called professions are not the same for different 
members. Greater skill or diligence brings greater rewards. 
But the work of the laboring classes so called is relatively 
unskilled. In the occupations in which they are engaged 
all can do the work about equally well. There is little oppor- 
tunity for superiority and all are about equally paid. Of a 
half dozen physicians or architects or electrical engineers in 
a city no two will be receiving the same compensation, but 
able-bodied car-conductors or stevedores or truckmen are 
paid the same wages. Any one man's greater skill will not 
bring him an increase. The wages of all must rise, if of 
any, and this fact makes union natural and necessary. Our 
civilization requires for its continuance the performance of a 
vast amount of unskilled routine labor and seems to make 
imperative the existence of a laboring class. The only way 
that these classes can improve their condition is by united 
action among their members. This shows the supreme 
importance of labor unions. It would justify them and 
should dispose the law to regard them favorably if their suc- 
cess had been far less than it has. ‘‘ The fact was shown in 
evidence before the British royal commission which reported 
in 1869 that there have been fewer disputes with employers 
and greater permanence of wages in the trades with the 
strongest and richest and most extended unions.’’* Other 
causes may benefit the working classes by diminishing the 
prices of the articles which they consume, but the only way 
in which they are likely to obtain more of those articles, the 
price remaining the same, is by some means which regulates 
and controls the supply of labor. 

This necessary unity of interest among the members of 
the working class is an important element in the considera- 
tion of labor questions. ‘The cause of each is the cause of 
all. Their purpose is, other things being equal, to obtain 

* Johnson Harvester Compauy vs. Meinhardt, 60 How. Prac. Rep., p. 179. 
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the highest possible wages for what they do. The purpog 
of their employers is, other things being equal, to obtain the 
work for the least amount of money. The employers, og 
their side, have a comprehensive view of the whole labor 
field. While each employer is frequently competing to the 
death against others in the same line of business, this com. 
petition does not necessarily involve any conflict betweey 
them as to the wages paid their employes. It is not inffe. 
quent for employers in the same business to agree on rates 
of wages. Such a course is evidently legal, but it operates 
as a combination against the men. And such a combina- 
tion—but a few persons being in it—can usually be made 
without great difficulty. A dozen employers of labor meetat 
lunch in some metropolitan hotel, and in a single afternoon 
make arrangements which control millions of dollars and affect 
the wages of thousands of employes. On the other hand the 
men labor under inherent disadvantages. They have not 
usually as good a mental training for the management of 
such large affairs. They have not the same knowledge of 
the state of the business, of the profits enjoyed by their 
employers. They are in danger of being misled by the 
headstrong or the selfish; and the countless differences of 
disposition, temper and nationality are so many disinte- 
grating forces. It must require a fair degree of prudence, 
self-restraint and wisdom, in the members of a labor organi- 
zation, to make it successful, and the fact that many fall to 
pieces is a proof of this. It is for the courts to say whether 
they will favor these useful organizations by a liberal course 
of construction, or discourage them by its opposite. 
CHESTER A. REED. 


Boston. 


Notre.—While this paper was in press the injunction issued by Judge 
Jenkins, Circuit Judge for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, in the 
case of the Receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
came to my attention. Although in accordance with the views above 
expressed, this injunction seems to me all wrong. I can see but one 
respect in which it is not supported by decided cases of authority, and 
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therefore requires comment. The prohibition against conspiring to 
quit, or advising others to quit, the employ of the Receivers, with the 
intention of crippling the railroad property, can be sustained by much 
authority. These words look to an organized, pre-arranged, quitting, 
and this was forbidden in the Ann Arbor case. But the following 
words seem to refer to a quitting by individuals independently: ‘‘ and 
from so quitting the service of the said receivers without notice, as to 
cripple the property, or to prevent or hinder the operation of said rail- 
road, If this means that the men cannot, singly and spontaneously, 
leave their employment, the occasion does indeed go beyond the Ann 
Arbor decision, or any other, and seems both monstrous in principle 
and without authority from the decided cases.—C. A. Reed. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A DECREASING BIRTH- 
RATE. 


The discussion of the relation of population to the means 
of subsistence, which first took a scientific form in the famous 
‘*Essay on Population,’’ published in 1798 by the Rev. 
Thomas Robert Malthus, was provoked by the theories of 
equality and human perfectibility set forth in Godwin’s 
*‘ Political Justice.’’ It was also, undoubtedly, a protest 
against the prevalent feeling in England in favor of a further 
extension of the poor laws. 

Most of those who concern themselves with economic and 
social questions think that they have a knowledge of Mal- 
thusianism sufficient ‘‘ for practical purposes,’’ as John Stuart 
Mill said that they have of wealth. Mr. Mill, as we now 
know, was strangely mistaken about wealth, and it is an 
error to suppose that many, either students or general 
readers, have taken the trouble to know the work of Malthus 
at first hand. It will not be a waste of space, therefore, to 
recall briefly his exact teaching. 

The Malthusian theory of population affirms that popula- 
tion has the ‘‘constant tendency to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence,’’* that ‘‘ population, when unchecked, 
goes on doubling itself every twenty-five years, or increases 
in a geometrical ratio,’’} and that, ‘‘ considering the pres- 
ent state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable to human industry, could not 
possibly be made to increase faster than in an arithmetical 
ratio ;’’ therefore ‘‘the increase of the human species can 
only be kept down to the level of the means of subsistence 
by the constant operation of the strong law of necessity, act- 
ing as a check upon the greater power,’’} that is, the power 


* Malthus, ‘‘ Essay on Population,” eighth edition, p. 2. 
+ Ibid., p. 4. 
t Jbid., p. 6. 
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of population. ‘The possible checks upon this rapid increase 
of population are the preventive check, peculiar to man be- 
cause of his superior reasoning powers and his will, and the 
positive check to which plants and animals are also subject. 
The preventive check most strongly approved by Malthus is 
moral restraint, which he defines as ‘‘a restraint from mar- 
riage from prudential motives, with a conduct strictly moral 
during the period of this restraint,’’* or as ‘‘the restraint 
from marriage which is not followed by irregular gratifica- 
tions.”’t He considers it ‘‘ the least evil that can arise from 
the principle of population.’’{ All other preventive checks 
clearly come under the head of vice. 

The positive checks he divides into two classes: Misery, 
which includes ‘‘those which appear to arise unavoidably 
from the laws of nature,’’§ and vice, which includes ‘‘ those 
which we obviously bring upon ourselves, such as wars, 
excesses, and many others which it would be in our power 
to avoid.’’ ‘‘ They are brought upon us by vice and their 
consequences are misery.’’|| The three propositions that 
Malthus attempts to prove are: 

‘‘y, Population is necessarily limited by the means of sub- 
sistence. 

‘*2. Population invariably increases where the means of 
subsistence increase, unless prevented by some very power- 
ful and obvious checks. 

‘3. These checks, and the checks which repress the super- 
ior power of population, and keep its effects on a level with 
the means of subsistence, are all resolvable into moral 
restraint, vice and misery.’ 

This essay of Malthus called forth many immediate criti- 
cisms. Godwin, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Graham, Weyland, 


* Jbid., p. 8 (note). 
/bid., p. 8. 

Jdid., p. 7. 

¢ /bid., pp. 8-9. 

| Jbid., p. o. 
q p. 12. 
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Owen, and others wrote against his ‘‘ pernicious’’ and 
‘false’? doctrine. Godwin’s ‘‘ Enquiry concerning Popula- 
tion’’ was by far the most ambitious and the strongest attack 
upon Malthus, and yet it made comparatively little lasting 
impression. Godwin himself admitted that even at that time 
the doctrine of Malthus had gained a firm foothold in the 
thought of the day. In the fourth chapter of his ‘‘ Enquiry ”’ 
he said, ‘‘ Notwithstanding this glaring rottenness and fal- 
lacy in the first concoction of his work, the author has 
carried the whole world before him; no other system of 
thinking is admitted into the company of the great; hun- 
dreds of men who were heretofore earnest champions of the 
happiness of mankind have become his converts.’’* The 
scientific merit of Godwin's criticism may be judged by the 
fact that his objections to the Malthusian doctrine have no 
weight in the modern discussion of the subject, whereas the 
classical doctrine of Malthus is still worthy of respectful con- 
sideration. 

These discussions had in a measure passed out of the public 
mind, when the question assumed a new form in the writings 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. In an essay on the ‘‘ Theory 
of Population Deduced from the General Law of Animal 
Fertility,’’ published in the Westminster Review in 1852, he 
first stated his ideas on population, which were afterward 
more fully developed in his ‘‘ Principles of Biology.’’ Mr. 
Spencer treats the Malthusian theory from a strictly biologi- 
cal and evolutionary point of view. He agrees with Mal- 
hus that population constantly tends to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence, but adds that this very fact is the 
cause of the progress of the human race. It stimulates man 
to greater effort, ‘‘ causes a never-ceasing requirement for 
skill, intelligence and self-control; involves, therefore, a 
constant exercise of these and gradual growth of them.’’t 
‘* Excess of fertility, through the changes it is ever working 


* Godwin, ‘‘ Enquiry concerning Population,” 1820. B. I. ch. IV., p. 27. 
f Spencer, “Principles of Biology,” Il. Part VI. p. 499. 
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in man’s environment, is itself the cause of man’s further 
evolution; and the obvious corollary here to be drawn, is, 
that man’s further evolution so brought about, itself necessi- 
tates a decline in his fertility.’""* The latter clause is Mr. 
Spencer’s peculiar contribution to the subject. He holds 
that throughout the vegetable and the animal world, and 
in the human race itself, ‘‘ Individuation and Genesis are 
necessarily antagonistic,’ by Individuation meaning “all 
processes by which individual life is completed and main- 
tained,’’ and by Genesis ‘‘all processes aiding the formation 
and perfecting of new individuals.’’ He therefore concludes 
that ‘‘the further progress of civilization which the never- 
ceasing pressure of population must produce, will be accom- 
panied by an enhanced cost of Individuation,’’} and conse- 
quently by a diminishing birth-rate. This statement is not 
a refutation of the Malthusian doctrine, as some would 
maintain, first, because Mr. Spencer is ‘‘ simply pointing out 
how the preventive check applies itself,’’§ and, second, be- 
cause as Mr. Spencer himself states in regard to the lower 
animal and the vegetable world, the higher type is better 
adapted to its conditions, has a chance of longer survival, and 
therefore a greater chance of leaving offspring. ‘‘ Though 
the more evolved organism is the less fertile absolutely, it is 
the more fertile relatively.’’||_ In his speculative thought 
upon the future of the human race, Mr. Spencer sees that the 
highest product of evolution will be ‘‘a form in which the 
amount of lifeshall be the greatest possible, and the births 
and deaths the fewest possible,’’4| in other words, that as the 
birth-rate diminishes, the death-rate also will diminish, 
until the excess of fertility disappears. Man is continually 
progressing toward a state of perfect equilibrium with his 


* Jbid., p. 501. 

t bid., p. 409. 

/did.. p. sor. 

2 President E. B. Andrews, ‘“‘Are There Too Many of Us?"—North American 
Review, November, 1892, p. 597. 

Spencer, Principles of Biology,’ 11, Part VI, p. 478. 

{ p. 506. 
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environment, and in such a state there will also be an equi- 
librium of births and deaths. Such will be the final “ state 
of harmony in which each of the factors is just equal to its 
work,’’* and evolution shall have ceased. Not until this 
ultimate point is reached will the doctrine of Malthus cease 
in general to be true. 

Mr. Spencer’s contribution closes one era in the de- 
velopment of the theory of population. Up to this point 
the discussion was entirely theoretical, or was based upon 
general observation rather than upon definite statistical 
data. 

The second, or present, era in the development of the the- 


_ ory owes its marked difference in character to the economic 


and industrial changes which have practically greatly modi- 
fied the relations between subsistence and the birth-rate. It 
is the period following a remarkable development of the 
factory system and the adoption of free trade by England. 
The many inventions, the applications of steam and electric- 
ity, the increased facilities for transportation both by railway 
and by steamship, have entirely changed the character of 
the economic and industrial life. Wealth has increased 
much faster than population, both in Europe and in 
America. This fact has been determined not by general 


observation, but by exact, or relatively exact, statistical _ 


investigation. The investigations of M. Levasseur show 
that there has not been even a ‘‘tendency’’ of population 
to overtake the means of subsistence. ‘‘ By a natural ten- 
dency, without any violent repression from exterior forces or 
any painful restraint upon desires, population has grown less 
rapidly than wealth, and has thus increased its well-being. 
The principal cause of this phenomenon, which in his day 
Malthus could scarcely have suspected, is the enormous 
productive power that has been given to industry by the 
discoveries of science.’’ + 


* Jbid., p. 508. 
+ E. Levasseur, “La Population francaise,” 111, p. 109. 
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Statistics show also great variations in the rates of increase 


of population when comparisons have been made by coun-— 


tries, by nationalities, or by city and rural districts. More 
specifically, attention has been called to the fact of an ac- 
tually declining birth-rate in many countries of high civili- 
zation,* especially in France, New England, and, during the 
last ten years, in the United States as a whole.t This does 
not necessarily indicate a natural decrease in population, 
since the death-rate may be correspondingly low in these 
regions. Dr. Longstaff, however, thinks that ‘‘ under the 
conditions of modern life, with a high birth-rate there will 
be associated a rapidly increasing population,’’{ and un- 
doubtedly the converse would hold true. In France the 
statistics for the last few years show that the population 
has absolutely decreased. 

These facts make it evident that the question of popula- 
tion in its relation to economic development must undergo a 
thorough reconsideration. Already several important and 
many minor studies have been made in this direction by Dr. 
George Hansen in Germany; M. Levasseur, M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu and M. Dumont in France; Dr. George Blundell 
Longstaff and Dr. J. Milner Fothergill in England; and Dr. 
John S. Billings, Dr. Cyrus M. Edson, and President E. B. 
Andrews in the United States. 

M. Levasseur maintains that inequalities of production 
and consumption are primarily the causes of changes in the 
rate of the increase of population. 

“The increase of a population is dependent upon the sum 
of its means of subsistence and the sum of its wants, and 
hence between the terms population, production and con- 
sumption there exists an intimate relation. But it is not un- 


changeable. This isone reason why in every population there 

* P. Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘“ The Influence of Civilization upon the Movement of Popu- 
lation.” Economiste Francais, September 20 and 27, 1890, and Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society of London, June, 1891. 

tDr. J. S. Billings, “The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States.”—T7he 
Forum, June, 1893. 

Longstaff, Studies in Statistics,” p. 11. 
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are both rich and poor, why peoples and individuals may en- 
rich or impoverish themselves, and in consequence why the 
number of inhabitants of a country may increase rapidly or 
slowly, remain stationary or diminish.”’ * 

M. Levasseur considers the conditions in France most 
favorable from an economic point of view. In his opinion 
it is very desirable that each generation should be born into 
a better condition than that of the preceding generation, and 
that the standard of life should be raised; this result, he 
says, will happen, as it has happened in France, where wealth 
increases faster than population and is widely diffused.+ 

From a political point of view he considers the question 
very serious, since the decreasing population of France 
makes her armies inferior in numbers to those of other 
nations.{ On the whole, however, he approves of the pres- 
ent condition of population in France. 

M. Dumont holds that wealth is not the cause of the 
diminishing birth-rate, but only the condition; that, though 
on the surface the decrease of population is an economic 
question, at bottom it is intellectual, political, and esthetic; 
that as the desire to rise in the industrial, intellectual, polit- 
ical, or wsthetic world increases, the birth-rate dimin- 
ishes.§ 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows statistically that ‘‘a low birth- 
rate goes hand in hand with high wages and the spread of 
education,’’ and that, ‘‘it also appears to be particularly 
associated with democratic aspirations, and still more with a 
lessening of religious belief on the part of the people, and a 
modification of the old ideas of resignation and submission to 
their lot.’’|| 


* Levasseur, “Za Population francaise,” II, p. 27. 

t Jbid., p. 223. 

Jbid., p. 224. 

2 Dumont, “Dépopulation et Civilisation.” p. 356. 

| P. Leroy-Beaulieu, “ The Influence of Civilization upon the Movement of Pop- 
lation.”"—Fconomiste Francais, Sept. 20 and 27, 1£90, and the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society of London, June, 1891. 
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Dr. Hansen,* Dr. Longstaff,t and Dr. Fothergill,{ show 
especially the evil influences of city life upon the population, 
both in weakening the vitality and in diminishing the birth- 
rate. Dr. John S. Billings,§ Dr. Cyrus M. Edson,|| and 
President E. B. Andrews,*| have studied the question as it is 
presented in the United States. President Andrews, though he 
refuses to adhere strictly to the classical Malthusian doctrine, 
accepts the main principle that subsistence is limited, and 
that therefore some .checks are necessary to keep the popu- 
lation within the limits of subsistence. Dr. Billings and Dr. 
Edson discuss the diminishing birth-rate in the United States 
and its probable causes. 

The generalizations tentatively reached by all these 
inquirers are that civilization in general checks the rate of 
increase of population in spite of a diminishing death-rate; 
that city life is on the whole unfavorable to the natural 
increase of population, and that what the economists call the 
‘raising of the standard of life’’ operates in the same way. 

It has been assumed that the changes in the marriage-rate 
and the marriage age will account in a great measure for the 
decreasing birth-rate, but another explanation is more than 
hinted at in the following quotation from Dr. John S. 
Billings : 

“It is probable that the most important factor in the 
change is the deliberate and voluntary avoidance or preven- 
tion of child-bearing on the part of a steadily increasing 
number of married people, who not only prefer to have but 
few children, but who know how to obtain their wish.’’ ** 


*Hansen, “Die drei Bevilkerungstufen.” 

+ Longstaff, Studies in Statistics.” 

1} Fothergili, “ The Town Dweller.” 

Billings, ‘‘The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States.'_—7he Forum, 
June, 1893. 

| Edson, “American Life and Physical Deterioration,"—.North American Review, 
October, 1893. 

{Andrews, “Are There Too Many of Us?"—North American Review, Novem- 
ber, 1892. 

** Billings, ‘‘The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States..—7he Forum 
June, 1893. 
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M. Levasseur and M. Dumont evidently hold the same 
opinion : 

‘* By prevision we understand the human will, restrain- 
ing or directing the reproductive instinct, with a view to 
bringing children into the world only at such times and in 
such numbers that the father can hope to support them and 
to educate them for a position equal to his own. Prevision 
is the characteristic of the man who reflects, and who, con- 
scious of his responsibilities, does not leave his destiny to 
chance. This virtue is the palladium of human liberty. 
The philosopher and the economist who believe in that lib- 
erty ought, if they are logical, to recommend such prevision, 
recognizing that if it is useful in the great mass of actions, 
it is nowhere more opportune than in the grave question of 
the growth of the family and the education of the child. 
. . . . Itis enough to lay down asa general rule that 
reason should control instinct.’’* |M. Dumont says, ‘‘ The 
real cause of the decrease of our birth-rate is the wish to 
have few or no children, and that wish is determined by a 
combination of intellectual, moral, and esthetic tendencies 
peculiar to our people.’’ + 

Dr. Cyrus M. Edson agrees with Dr. Billings that ‘‘ the 
voluntary avoidance and prevention of child-bearing is stead- 
ily increasing,’’ but thinks that the principal cause is the 
physical and nervous deterioration of the women of the 
United States, and this, he asserts, is largely due to the 
severe strain of modern life and education. { In fact, any- 
one who is at all familiar with the statistical and medical 
literature of the subject is aware that the voluntary preven- 
tion of conception is the explanation of the diminishing 
birth-rate that is generally accepted by physicians and statis- 
ticians. 


* Levasseur, ‘Za Population Francaise.” III, pp. 218-220. 

¢ Dumont, “ Dépopulation et Civilisation," p. 97. 

Cyrus M. Edson, ‘American Life and Physical Deterioration."—North Amert- 
can Review, October, 1393. 
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~ It is clear from the foregoing review that any further con- 

tributions to the theory of population must come from the 
side of statistics ; that only by careful statistical investiga- 
tion can the laws which govern the increase or the decrease 
of population be determined. The true method has evi- 
dently been applied in the exhaustive studies of M. Levas- 
seur in France. It should also be applied to the statistical 
data furnished by other countries, but especially should these 
investigations be made in the United States. There are pre- 
sented here contrasts of geography, race, nationality, of 
industrial and social conditions not to be found in any other 
part of the world, and they are on such a scale of magnitude 
as to render them peculiarly well adapted to statistical 
research. Few people realize the wealth of material con- 
tained in our census and other statistical reports. It has 
frequently been used to show detached facts or to illustrate 
special topics, but not often to throw fresh light upon 
economic or sociological theory. 

For a complete study of the birth-rate it is obviously neces- 
sary that there should be many more comparisons of one 
group of statistical facts with another than those which have 
already been made by Dr. Billings and Dr. Edson. Many 
other conditions indicative of the general advance of civili- 
zation and of individual evolution should be compared with 
the birth-rate. Further statistical research may prove that 
their theory of the cause of the diminishing birth-rate is 
insufficient. 

The present investigation is a preliminary study of a few 
of the many facts found in the United States census reports. 
Its object is to show the relation of the birth-rate in different 
parts of the United States to certain phenomena which, it is 
thought, may have some influence upon the number of births. 
The statistics used are taken from the tenth census reports. 
The age of these figures is no bar to their use in such an in- 
vestigation. The relation of connected phenomena to one 
another will appear in them as clearly as in figures of more 
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recent origin. The complete vital statistics of the eleventh 
census are not yet available. 

The birth-rates of the white and the colored population are 
compared, the relation between the birth-rate and the death- 
rate from nervous diseases is shown for both sexes, and also 
the relation between the birth-rate and the density of pop- 
ulation, the agricultural wealth, the manufactured wealth, 
and the mortgage indebtedness. 

The vital statistics of the tenth census were tabulated 
according to a different plan from that of all the other 
statistics of that census. The unit of locality used was not 
the State or Territory, but the county. As it was, how- 
ever, a work of too great magnitude to show the relations 
of each cause of death to the sex, age, etc., in each of the 
2605 counties of the United States, and as the numbers 
for many of the counties would have been too small to 
permit of any useful deductions, Dr. Billings decided to 
make the more elaborate compilations for groups of counties 
within the limits of each State. The selection of the counties 
that formed these ‘‘ State groups’’ was made by Mr. Henry 
Gannett, the geographer of the census. The groups were 
selected in most cases according to the topographical fea- 
tures of the State, and eidently could be consolidated by 
States for comparison with the tables of past or future cen- 
suses, with those of the State censuses, or with the other 
statistics of the same census. They were also consolidated 
into larger ‘‘ grand groups,’’ whose boundaries were deter- 
mined by topographical peculiarities and not by State lines.* 
There are in the United States twenty-one of these “ grand 
groups,’’ made up from 111 ‘‘ State groups.’’ + 


* Tenth Census. Vital Statistics I, p. xiv. 

+ Grand Group I, the North Atlantic Coast region, includes the following State 
groups ; Maine 1, New Hampshire 1, Massachusetts 1, Rhode Island, Connecticut 1. 

Grand Group II, the Middle Atlantic Coast region, includes New York 1, New 
Jersey 1, Maryland 1, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia 1. 

Grand Group III, the South Atlantic Coast region, includes North Carolina 1, 
South Carolina 1, Georgia 1. 

Grand Group IV, the Gulf Coast region, includes Florida, Alabama 1, Louisiana 
1, Mississippi 1, Texas 1. 
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In the diagrams or charts graphically illustrating the re- 
sults obtained in the tables, such curves as have heretofore 
been used to represent sequent phenomena in the same group, 
and to compare different sets of sequent phenomena, are em- 
ployed (1) to compare co-existent phenomena in the same 
group, (2) to compare the same phenomena in different 
groups, and (3) to compare the relations between the differ- 
ent co-existent phenomena in one group with the relations 


of those in other groups.* 


Grand Group V, the northeastern hills and plateaus, includes Maine 2, New 
Hampshire 2, Vermont, Massachusetts 2, Connecticut 2, New York 2. 

Grand Group VI, the Central Appalachian region, includes New York 3, New 
Jersey 2, Pennsylvania 1, Maryland 2. 

Grand Group VII, the region of the Great Northern Lakes, includes New York 
4, Ohio 1, Michigan 1, Indiana 1, Illinois 1, Wisconsin 1. 

Grand Group VIII, the Interior Plateau, includes New York 5, Pennsylvania 2, 
Virginia 2, North Carolina 2. 

Grand Group IX, the Southern Central Appalachian region, includes Virginia 3, 
West Virginia 1, North Carolina 3, South Carolina 2, Kentucky 1, Tennessee 1, 
Georgia 2, Alabama 2. 

Grand Group X, the Ohio River belt, includes Ohio 2, Indiana 2, West Virginia 2, 
Kentucky 2. 

Grand Group XI, the Southern Interior Plateau, includes South Carolina 3, 
Georgia 3, Alabama 3, Mississippi 2, Tennessee 2. 

Grand Group XII, the South Mississippi River belt, includes Kentucky 3, Ten- 
nessee 2, Mississippi 3, Louisiana 2, Arkansas 1. 

Grand Group XIII, the North Mississippi River belt, includes Missouri 1, Iowa 1, 
Illinois 2, Wisconsin 2, Minnesota 1. 

Grand Group XIV, the Southwest Central region, includes Missouri 2, Arkansas 
2, Louisiana 3, Texas 2. 

Grand Group XV, the Centra’ region, plains and prairies, includes Ohio 3, Ken- 
tuckv 4, Tennessee 4, Indiana 3. 

Grand Group XVI, the Prairie region, includes Missouri 3, Iowa 2, Illinois 3, 
Kansas 1, Nebraska 1, Wisconsin 3, Minnesota 2, Dakota 1. 

Grand Group XVII, the Missouri River belt, includes Missouri 4, Iowa 3, Ne- 
braska 2, Dakota 2. 

Grand Group XVIII, the region of the Western Plains, includes Dakota 3, Mon- 
tana 1, Wyoming 1, Nebraska 3, Kansas 2, Colorado 1, New Mexico 1, Texas 3. 

Grand Group XIX, the heavily timbered region of the Northwest, includes 
Michigan 2, Wisconsin 4, Minnesota 3. 

Grand Group XX, the Cordilleran region, includes Montana 2, Washington 1, 
Wyoming 2, Idaho, Oregon 1, Colorado 2, Utah, Nevada, California 1, Arizona, New 
Mexico 2. 

Grand Group XXI, the Pacific Coast region, includes California 2, Oregon 2, 
Washington 2. 

* After this part of the present investigation had been completed, a similar com- 
parison appeared in an article on ‘‘'The Life and Labour of the People of Ion- 
don,” by Charles Booth, Esq., President of the Royal Statistical Society of London. 
It was delivered November 21, 1893, and was published in the Journal of the Royal 
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The interconnection of the conditions compared in the 
present investigation is shown by noting the conditions that 
cohere and the conditions that are opposed in the same group 
and in the different groups; that is, by noting in how many 
groups two given conditions are both above or both below 
the averages of the same conditions for the United States, 
and in how many groups these conditions oppose each other, 
one being above the average for the United States and the 
other below. If such coherence or opposition is found in a 
large majority of the groups, some causal relation may evi- 
dently be inferred. The curves, of course, in themselves 
mean nothing; they are simply a means of directing the eye 
to certain points. 

The number of deaths from nervous diseases has been 
chosen for comparison with the birth-rate, because it is in 
general a measure of the degree of civilization. Dr. Edson 
has clearly shown that the higher the civilization, the greater 
is the intensity of life, and the heavier is the strain upon the 
nervous system; consequently, the number of deaths from 
nervous diseases will be proportionally greater in the more 
highly civilized countries. Therefore, if civilization checks 
the birth-rate, as is affirmed by Mr. Spencer and others, we 
should expect the death-rate from nervous diseases to rise as 
the birth-rate falls, and vice versa. These statistics of the 
tenth census have been compiled on the basis of deaths from 
known causes, instead of on the usual basis of the living 
population, and therefore any comparison with similar statis- 
tics of other countries is impossible. 

In this investigation the figures for the grand groups, as 
given in the tabulations of the tenth census, are used with- 
out further computation; but, since only the aggregates are 


Statistical Society, December, 1893. In the twenty-seven registration districts 
of London, Mr. Booth makes a suggestive study of certain conditions that may in- 
fluence the increase or decrease of population: poverty, crowding, early marriages, 
surplus of unmarried men, high birth-rate, and high death-rate. In his tables he 
shows the interconnection of these conditions “by arranging the London regis- 
tration districts in order of each of these conditions in turn, from maximum to 
minimum, and by comparing these orders." 
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given for the State groups, it was necessary to make many 
new computations. ‘The figures for the States and Territories 


were obtained by combining those of the State groups. 


CHART I. 
BIRTH-RATE OF WHITE AND COLORED IN CERTAIN GRAND GROUPS, 
1880, 
Grand 

ase 
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A 
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The first study is a comparison of the white and the col- 
ored birth-rates in the ten grand groups in which the distinc- 
tion of color is made; namely, in all grand groups in which 
the colored population forms twenty per cent or more of the 
total population. The birth-rates are estimated on the 
basis of the number of women of child-bearing age, that 
being, as all statisticians agree, a more scientific birth-rate 
than one estimated on the basis of the total population. 
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The average colored birth-rate in 1880 for these ten groups 
was 163.8 per thousand women between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-nine (both inclusive), while the white birth-rate was 
127.1 per thousand. The variation from the average birth-rate 
for the ten groups is shown for each group in Table I, and 
more distinctly in Chart I. It will be observed that in four 
of the ten groups both the white and the colored birth-rates 
are above the average, and in four others they are both below 
the average; in other words, in eight of the ten grand groups 
the phenomena cohere. 

TABLE I. 


COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES, WHITE AND COLORED, IN CERTAIN 
GRAND GROUPS, 1880. 


Note. The asterisk (*) is used throughout this essay to indicate the coherence 
of the phenomena discussed. 


Birth-rate per 1000 
women between | Variation above or 
the ages of 15 and below the average. 


GRAND GROUPS. 49 (both inclusive). 

White. | Colored. | White. | Colored. 
Average forthe Io groups. | 127.1 
| 106.7 136.8 —20.4t —27.0* 
| 142.1 160.1 -++-15.0T — 3.7 
161.5 169.6 +34.4T + 
| 123.4 155-9 — 3-7t — 


* Coherences in eight groups. 
Oppositions in ¢wo groups. 
+ White birth-rate higher relatively in miae groups. 


In Table II the same study is made in the twenty-three 
State groups in which the distinction of white and colored 
population is made ; that is, in those groups in which the 
colored population forms fifty per cent or more of the total 
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population. In fifteen of the twenty-three State groups the 
white and the colored birth-rates rise and fall together ; in 
six groups both rise above the average, and in nine both fall 
below. 

TABLE II. 


COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES, WHITE AND COLORED, IN CERTAIN 
STATE GROUPS, I8S8o. 


Birth-rate per 
1000 women | Variation above or 
between ages below the average. 
STATE GROUPS. of 15 and 49. 
White. Colored, White. | Colored. 
Average for 23 State groups. | 141.52 | 166.77)... 
104.9 107.8 —36.6f —59.0* 
165.4 176.3 +23.9T +-9.5* 
145.8 164.2 +4.3t —2.6 
Arkansasr.......-.. 174.9 176.6 +33.4T +9.8* 
District of Columbia -| 94.1 118.7 —47.4 —48.1* 
.......--.. 142.6 149.5 +1.1f | —17.3 
156.7 152.3 +15.2T —I14.5 
131.0 140.8 —10.5f —22.0* 
145.7 154.2 +4.2T —12.6 
6 172.7. | 181.3 +31.2t | +14.5* 
MississippiI. ...... .| 126.3 148.0 —I5.2t | —18.8* 
158.2 178.4 +16.7t +11.6* 
Mississippi3........ 144.1 162.1 +2.6T —4.7 
North Carolinar. ..... 140.2 161.9 —1.3t —4.9* 
North Carolina2...... 138.3 180.3 —3.2 +13.5 
South Carolina 1. ..... 135.1 161.4 —6.4 —5.4* 
South Carolina3...... 141.4 | 186.9 —o.1 +20.1 
Tenmessee2 ........ 154.1 192.9 +126 +26.1* 
146.2 149.7 +4.7t | —I17.1 


Twenty-three State groups. 
*Coherences in fifteen groups,. 
Oppositions in eight groups. 
t White rate relatively higher than colored in fifteen groups. 
Such a remarkable number of coherences in both State 


and grand groups naturally suggests that there must be 
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some underlying cause that determines the birth-rate of 
both white and colored population. Table I and Chart J 
show also that in both the white and the colored birth-rates, 
there is a decided difference, in the relative variation 
of each from the average rate; for example, in eight of the 
ten grand groups the white birth-rate is relatively higher 
than the colored ; that is, it is either relatively higher above 
the average rate than is the colored birth-rate in the same 
group above its average, or it is not relatively so far below 
the average rate as is the colored. The same thing is seen 
in the State groups (Table II). In fifteen of the twenty- 
three groups the white birth-rate is relatively higher than 
the colored. 

This fact, added to that of the greater diminution of the 
colored than of the white birth-rate during the last decade, 
is admitted by Dr. Billings to be a strong argument against 
his theory of the causation of the lowered birth-rate for this 
country.* 

He, however, tries to explain away the difficulty by 
attributing the greater decrease in the colored birth-rate 
partly to the larger number of errors in the data from which 
the rates are calculated, and partly to the greater relative 
effect of the voluntary prevention of conception in the South 
where the practice is comparatively new. Neither of these 
suggestions seems sufficient to account for the greater dimi- 
nution of the birth-rate in the South. There is possibly a 
larger proportion of error in the data collected from the 
colored people than in that obtained from the Southern white 
population as a whole, though the information gained from 
the ‘‘ poor whites’’ is probably fully as unreliable as that 
obtained from the colored people. The statistics in both 
cases were gathered by the same census enumerators and 
according to the same method, and therefore the allowance 
for greater error in the statistics of the colored population 


* Billings, “‘The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States."—7he Forum, 
June, 1893. 
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must necessarily be small. The second explanation seems 
wholly inadequate. No one would claim that the practice of 
the voluntary prevention of conception is common among the 
colored people ; it is even improbable that it is often found 
among those of this race who live in cities, and certainly not 
among the rural population. It cannot be an important 
factor in the diminishing birth-rate of the colored population. 

All will grant that this practice is a product of civilization, 
and is confined almost entirely to the white population of the 
United States, and probably to a comparatively small part of 
that population. If this be so, it can scarcely be accounted 
the ‘‘ most important factor”’ of the diminishing birth-rate 
of the United States, although it may be an important factor 
in certain parts of the country and undoubtedly is ‘‘ steadily 
increasing.’’ The fact that the lines of the white and the 
colored birth-rates so closely follow each other (Tables I, II 
and Chart I) makes it clear that there is some underlying 
principle of population that determines them both. The 
explanation advanced by Dr. Billings can hold true of 
certain localities only at present. It cannot, therefore, be the 
fundamental cause of the diminishing birth-rate. What 
that cause is must be left for future investigators to dis- 
cover. 

The comparison of the birth-rates with the death-rates 
from nervous diseases is significant (Table III and Chart 
II). The average number of deaths from nervous diseas2s 
per thousand deaths from known causes in the United States 
for 1880, is 113.8: 118.6 for males, 108.6 for females. In 
only two of the twenty-one grand groups do the birth-rates 
and the deaths from nervous diseases rise or fall together; in 
nineteen they oppose each other. In ten of the nineteen 
groups the birth-rate falls below and the death-rate from 
nervous diseases rises above the average; in nine the birth- 
rate rises above the average and the death-rate from ner- 
vous diseases falls below. This is true for both sexes, 
and it happens that for both sexes the phenomena vary 
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together in the same groups,—grand groups four and nine- 
teen. It may be observed also that in nineteen of the twenty- 
one groups the death-rate from nervous diseases is higher 


among males than among females. 


TABLE III. 


‘COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND DEATHS FROM NERVOUS DISEASES 


BY GRAND GROUPS, 1880. 


| 
| 8a 188 | | 
35 BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
wn 
GRAND fe | 
& Oo | @ = | n 
| es | gee g | 
| 983) 2 | 368) 88 
ES 52S | gas | 
| |s x = 
United States. | 127.5 | 118.6 | 108.6 
reer ee 80.0 | 127.2 | 119.1 | —47.5 | + 8.6 | +105 
| I2L.0 114.3. | —17.4 | + 2.4 | + 5.7 
| 151.9 108.0 | I0I.3 | +24.4 | —10.6 | — 7.3 
137.7 | 144.4 | 127.4 | +10.2 | +25.8*| +18.8* 
5 89.3 131.7 126.4 | —38.2 | +13.1 | +17.8 
| 119.2 | 130.2 | 120.3 | — 8.3 | +11.6 | 411.7 
| 115.8 | 129.2 | 119.5 | —11.7 | +106 | +109 
8 | 109.2 | 133.2 | 120.0 | —18.3 | +14.6 | +114 
| 162.9 | 96.9 88.1 | +35.4 | —21.7 | —21.§ 
Re ne | 124.2 133-9 122.9 | — 3.3 | +15.3 | +143 
161.6 | 100.8 84.2 | +34.1 | —17.8 | —24.4 
a | 158.7 103.3 | 100.8 | +31.2 | —15.3 | — 7.8 
- are | 124. | 123.3 | 109.8 | — 3.4 | + 4.7 | + 1.2 
| 185.2 106.5 95-7 +57.7 | —12.1 | —12.9 
| 126.4 | 124.4 113.4 | — - 5.8 | + 48 
138.4 | 110.8 948 | +10.9 | — 7.8 | —13.8 
| 339.2 ; 99.2 93-3 +11.7 | —I9.4 | 
| 154.5 | 69.0 75.4 | +27.0 | —49.6 —33.2 
19 | 115.4 | 102.2 | 803 | —t2.1 —16.4* —28.3* 
141.4 | 82.6 | 82.2 | +13.9 | —36.0 | —26.4 
115.6 | 124.0 | 135-5 | —II.9 + 5.8 | +269 
Coherences with birth-rate. ........2... | 2 2 
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A study of the State groups (Table IV) shows that in 
fifty-six groups the birth-rate is above the average for the 
United States and the death-rate from nervous diseases is 
below the average, and in thirty groups the birth-rate falls 
below the average and the death-rate from nervous diseases 
rises above that is, in eighty-six of the one hundred eight 
groups the phenomena oppose each other. 

The same study by States and Territories (Tables V and 
VI) shows that in thirty-nine of the forty-seven States and 
Territories the birth-rate and the deaths from nervous diseases 
are opposed; in twenty-six States and Territories the birth- 
rate is above the average for the United States and the death- 
rate from nervous diseases is below, while in thirteen States 
and Territories the birth-rate is below the average and the 
death-rate from nervous diseases is above. 

The obvious deductions from such facts are (1) that the 
conditions that cause a high death-rate from nervous diseases 
lower the birth-rate and vice versa, and (2) that since, in 
two-thirds of the thirty-nine States and Territories in which 
the phenomena oppose each other, the birth-rate is above the 
average and the death-rate from nervous diseases below the 
average, the variations above and below the average in the 
remaining one-third must be proportionally greater; in other 
words, the conditions of life which cause such variations must 
be more intense. If civilization, as Mr. Spencer believes, be 
the cause of the lower birth-rate, we should expect a high 
civilization where the birth-rate is low. ‘These conclusions 
are confirmed by the statistics. The thirteen States in which 
the birth-rate is low and the death-rate from nervous diseases 
is high, are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Ohio. These States are acknowledged to have 
reached a higher state of civilization than most of those in 
the other group. They are more thickly settled, have a 
greater degree of wealth per capita, and possess more of the 
marks of an advanced civilization. 
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TABLE IV. 
e COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATE AND DEATHS FROM NERVOUS DISEASES 
‘5 BY STATE GROUPS, 1880. | | 
n 
ls 24 _ | VARIATION ABOVE 
25 28 OR BELOW THE 
State GROUPS. ens 
d Eg BO | 
| 
ae ~ 
1- 
2S 106.3 | 179.4 —21.2 +65.6 | 
Arkansas2....... 105.4 +65.1 
=] Californiar ...... 110.2 —11.8 
.. 104.6 79.7 —22.9 
h eS 121.9 70.7 — 5.6 
e Connecticutr ....... 82.5 152.2 —45.0 
Commectiont2 ....... 84.3 154.6 —43.2 
1€ Dakota 1 176.7 74.5 +49.2 
173.3 75.1 +45.8 
Dakota 3 124.9 105.8 — 2.6 
or Delawate .... 113.2 | 135.3 —14.3 
st District of Columbia . ...| 103.1 122.8 —24.4 
145.9 | 121.0 +18.4 
154.4 110,2 +26.9 
h 157.8 5-3 +30.3 
h 123.7 137.0 — 3.8 
117.8 115.2 — 9.7 
Se 127.7 112.5 + 0.2 
116.3 | 116.0 —I1.2 
re j 143.0 93.8 +15.5 
124.1 120.3 — 3.4 | 
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TABLE IV.—Continued. 


$3 | VARIATION ABOVE 
“3 
Fae | 2g = 
150.6 82.9 +23.1 —30.9 
144.1 117.4 +16.6 + 3.6* 
Ce 135.1 132.8 + 7.6 +19.0* 
177.5 108.4 +50.0 — 5.4 
75-7 129.6 —51.8 +15.8 
Maine 2 93.2 104.6 —34.3 — 
121.2 122.7 — 6.3 + 8.9 
Marylend2 .......--. 132.8 149.3 + 5.3 +33.5* 
Massachusetts1 ...... 81.5 112.0 —46.0 —1 
Massachusetts2 ...... 87.2 132.4 —40.3 +18.6 
Michigan .....-..-. 129.6 94.3 + 2.1 —19.5 
TOI.2 103.7 —25.4 —10.1* 
132.7 105.0 + 5.2 — 88 
162.3 77-5 +34.8 —36.3 
Minnesota3 ......-- 185.4 69.3 +57.9 —44.5 
Mississippi l........- 132.5 115.9 + 5.0 + 2.1% 
Mississippi2........ 168.4 | 100.8 +40.9 —13.0 
Miesiesippi3.......-. 157.8 | 109.5 +30.3 — 43 
113.7 134.7 —13.8 +20.9 
149.6 114.7 +22.1 + o.9* 
135.4 96.5 + 7.9 —17.3 
Nebraska 1. 180.3 65.7 +52.8 —48.1 
144.4 104.4 -+16.9 — 9.4 
165.3 73-9 +37.8 —39.9 
6» 6 122.2 81.2 — 5.3 —32.6* 
New Hampshirer ..... 68.0 140.5 —59.5 +26.7 
New Hampshire2 ..... 79.2 131.3 —48.3 +17.5 
104.3 161.2 —23.2 +47.4 
New Jersey2........ 100.5 158.1 —27.0 +44.3 
New Mexicor....... 156.8 23.2 +29.3 —go.6 
New Mexico2....... 134.9 33.0 + 7.4 —8o.8 
ee 104.6 | 102.5 —22.9 —11.3* 
New York 2.....2.-. 100.0 | 123.5 —27.5 + 9.7 
| 89.4 122.9 —38.1 + 9.1 
New York 4........ g0.4 | 133.3 —37.1 +19.5 
' 132.3 —47.2 +18.5 


| 
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TABLE IV.—Concluded. 
| 
VE 23 VARIATION ABOVE 
= g OR BELOW THE 
| g | Avmnace 
— a.| 
= 
Pas 
A 
North Carolina r...... 150.4 99.1 -+22.9 —14.7 
North Carolina2...... 154.2 82.1 +26.7 —31.7 
North Carolina3..... 163.9 69.2 +36.4 —44.6- | 
115.6 | 141.3 —I1.9 +27.5 { 
1 II1.5 136.0 —16.0 +22.2 
OregonI ...--+ 170.2 77-7 +42.7 —36.1 
Qremom2 138.8 107.5 +11.3 — 6.3 
Pennsylvaniar ...... 127.2 117.1 — 0.3 + 33 
* Pennsylvania2 ...... 108.4 | 137.4 —I9.1 +23. 
Rhode Island ....... 86.0 124.0 —41.5 +10.2 
| South Carolinar. ..... 152.7 108.9 +25.2 — 4.9 
* South Carolina2...... 165.5 72.9 +38.0 —40.9 | 
| South Carolina3...... 167.1 88.2 +39.6 —25.6 
TemnesseeI ........ 160.7 89.9 +33.2 —23.9 
Tennessee2 ........ 167.6 97.8 +40.1 —16.0 
Tennessee4 ........ 153-7 102.5 +26.2 —II.3 
Texas 2 arene 192.1 97-7 +64.6 —16. } 
190.2 64.7 -+62.7 —49.1 
122.8 —38.8 + 9.0 
144.9 113.6 +17.4 — 0.2 
142.8 116.4 +15.3 + 2.6* 
154.1 103.5 +26.6 —I10.3 
Watmetom . 158.0 83.3 +30.5 —30.5 
West Virginiar ...... 158.3 104.3 + 30.8 9.5 
West Virginia2 ...... 158.1 106.1 +30.6 — 7.7 } 
Wisconsint . ...... 141.1 | 130.6 +13.6 +16.8* 
Wisconsin3 ........ 113.0 | 109.2 —14.5 — 
Wisconsin 4 160.4 81.7 +32.9 —32.1 
154.7 59.1 +27.2 —54.7 
Oppositions to birth-rate ...... 86 
j 


» 
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A further comparison will show the relation of the birth- 
rate to the density of population, the value of manufactured 
product per capita, and the value of agricultural product 
both per capita and per acre of improved land. (Tables V 
and VI). The average density of population per square 
mile of area of settlement in 1880 was 31.96. In thirty- 
nine States and Territories the birth-rate and the density 
of population are opposed (Table VI). Twenty-three of 
these have a high birth-rate and a low rate of density; 
and twenty-two of these twenty-three are States and Territo- 
ries in which the death-rate from nervous diseases is below 
the average. Sixteen of the thirty-nine States and Territo- 
ries in which the birth-rate and the density oppose each other 
have a low birth-rate and a high rate of density, and in 
thirteen of these the deaths from nervous diseases are above 
the average; or, stating the result in another way,—all of 
the thirteen States and Territories in which the death-rate 
from nervous diseases is high have a population of more than 
average density. 


TABLE V. 
BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC CONDITION, 1880. 
sg | 2. | ¢ 
STATES AND | 58 | @. 
Territories, | $32) 2 28 | 
1880. Sao | BHO oS 3 
ego | | | | 
ago | 888) 22 | 28 
| | FS | go | ge 
a |s > > 
United States. 127.5 | 113.8 | 31-96 | $7.77 | $44.11 | $106.50 
Alabama... . 156.7 | 97-1 24.50 8.92 45.05 10.75 
Asmeoma .... 114.4 70.1 5.52 10.96 15.19 15.29 
Arkansas... . ion | 104.9 15.13 12.18 54.57 42 
California .. . 110.7 | 108.1 11.38 5.60 | 69.07 | 134.40 
Colorado .../ 113.9 70.7 4.95 8.15 | 25.85} 73 
Connecticut . . 83.2 151.2 | 128.52 10.95 28.92 | 298.21 
171.2 | 80.0 6.63 4.91 41.79 17.56 
Delaware . . 113.2! 116.9! 74.80 8.46 43.11 139.60 


| 
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TABLE V.—Continued. 
(32 | 8. | 
Columbia} 103.1 179.3 | 2732 = 
- «| 133.0 | 103.0 eae 3598 
4 5 105.3 20.70 15.65 = 
2.9 128.9 | 221.78 11.38 
24.42 12.21 6. 
138.8 104.3 I. 
169.0 76.9 11.80 5.76 oar 
Hanipshire 122. 81.2 5.30 8.29 43.86 
716 | 137-4 | 39.86 5.84 | 38.83 | 213.20 
03.3 160.9 | I51.73 14.14 6. 
141.6 30.0 3-71 8.00 37 
— -| 154.7 86.0 | 28.81 7.98 | 
112.6 | 132.5 | 78.46 8.67 | 
-| 145.0 | 100.6 7.12 6.02 
I I 128.8 | 95.18 9.64 
Virginia * 88.7 122.8 | 36.38 6. 72 66. 6 a 
Virginia 147.3 | 109.4 | 37.70 S37 | 
158.0 | 83.3} 8.70 | 
1314] | 2966 | 7.96 we 
-50 
59.1 3.25 4.48 17.91 


| 
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TABLE VI. 


COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 


CONDITION, 1880. 


VARIATION ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
& 
3 ag 
Es | BES | Ee 
TERRITORIES, é wey wes 
| | | | 238s 
eee +29.2 | —16.7 —7.46 +$1.15* | +$0.94* | —$95.75 
| —13.1 —43.7* —26.44* +3.19 | —91.21* 
Arkansas....... +62. 9 = +4.41* | +10.46* | —98.08 
| —5.7* | —20. —2.17* | +24.96 | +27.90 
| —13.6 —43.1* —27.01* +0.38 —18.26* | —33,128 
Connecticut ..... —44.3 +37.4 +96.56 +3.18 | —15.19* | +191.71 
+43-7 —33.8 —25.33 —2.86 —2.32 | 94 
| —14.3 +3.1 +42.84 +0.69 —1.00* +33.10 
District of Columbia .| —24.4 +65.5 |+2700.74 | +32.96 | —41.21%| —39, 
+18.4 +7.2* —23. +0.08* | —16.50 597 
+28. —22.3 —5.81 +0.40* — 0.65 —82.87 
| +55. —27.8 —29.35 —0.09 +2.36% —67.52 
—0.7 —4.2* +23.00 +0.04 +22.16 | +428.29 
| —o.9* +23.13 +0.46 +13.86 | 
| +5.5 —10.8 —2.67 —o0.92 | +39.67* | 17 
+28.9 —25.9 —16.15 | —2.91 +8.34%  —75.5 
......| $89.7 —1.9 +9.30% | —1.82 —5.29 | —60.61 
+21.0 —s. —11.2% | +7.88%) +1.51* —80.75 
—46.4 +7. +4. —1.47* | —10.29*| +16.52 
Maryland ..... —4.7 +15.6 +62.86 | +0.86 —13.26* +7.71 
Massachusetts... .| —44.6 +15.1 +189.82 | +3.61 | —30.56* +-247.46 
Michigan. ...... —12.8 —14.0% +2.70 +3-22 | +11.58 
Minnesota ...... +24.2 —29.2 —14.69 | +19.25* 
Mississippi... .. . | +37.7 —10.6 —7.54 +4.44% +12.18% —99.86 
+11.3 5 —0.41 —2.04 | +0.12%) —30.23 
Montana....... +25.9 —22.6 —27.56 —0.0 | +7.60% —59.62 
Nebraska. ......| +41.5 —36.9 —20.16 —2.01 +25.98% | —78.69 
—32.6* —26.66* +0.52 +1.75 —71.49* 
New Hampshire... —55.9 +23.6 +7.90 —1.93* —5.28* | +106.70 
—24.2 +47.1 +119.77 +6.37 +118.39 
New Mexico ..... +14.1 —$3.8 —28.25 +0.23* | —28.24 
New York ...... | —33.6 +18.8 +79.95 +2. —9.08* | 4106.12 
North Carolina . | +27.2 —27.8 —3.15 +0.21%*| —7.07 | —92.14 
—14.9 +18.7 +46.50 +0.90 +4.91 +2.41 
+17.5 —13.2 —24. —1.75 +31.62* | 95 
Pennsylvania ....| —12.4 +15.0 +63.22 +1.87 | —13.88%  +67.41 
Rhode Island... . .| —41.5 +24.3 +222.91 +4. —30.84* | +270.18 
South Carolina... .| +35.1 —29.0 +1.04* | +2.18*| —2.82  —89.69 
Temmessee ...... | +31.2 —18.5 +4. —o.46 —3.86 | =< 
+71.4 —33.0 —23.16 +0.25* | —20.93 | —76.46 
—38.8 +9.0 +4.42 —1.05* | +22.35 —12.14* 
| +19.8 —4.4 | +5.74* —2.40 | —13.88 | —72.27 
Washington .... .| +30.5 | —30.5 —28.36 +0.93% | +11.97¢ | —63.23 
West Virginia... .| +307 | —86 | 6.86 —2.66 | —12.85 | —69.53 
Wisconsin ...... | | —2.30 +0.19* | +11.34%| —9.00 
Wyoming ...... $27.2 —54.7 —28.71 —3.29 | —26.20 | —63.28 
Coherences with birth-rate . . . 8 8 16 27 | 7 
Oppositions to birth-rate 39 39 31 20 40 
Total States and Territories | 47 47 47 47 47 
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In Table VI. the birth-rate is compared also with the value 
of agricultural products per acre of improved land. The 
statistics for agricultural products thus given indicate the 
intensity of cultivation as well as the fertility of the land 
that is cultivated, rather than the general character of the 
industry of the State. In thirty-one States and Territories 
the value of the agricultural products per acre of improved 
land is opposed to the birth-rate, and in twenty-five of these 
the opposition coincides with that for the density of popula- 
tion and the birth-rate; in twenty-four it coincides with the 
opposition for nervous diseases and the birth-rate, and in 
twenty-one the opposition for all three coincides; that is, the 
density, the death-rate from nervous diseases, and the value 
of agricultural products per acre of improved land oppose the 
birth-rate in twenty-one States and Territories.* 

The statistics for the value of the agricultural products per 
capita, though they are computed on the basis of the total 
population, and are therefore of less scientific value than if 
computed on the basis of the purely agricultural population, 
indicate to a certain extent the general industrial character 
of the States and Territories. When compared with similar 
statistics for the value of manufactured products per capita, 
(Tables V. and VI.), they show plainly in which States and 
Territories agriculture is the chief industry, and in which 
manufactures prevail. The birth-rate follows the value of 
the agricultural products per capita in twenty-seven States 
and Territories (Table VI.), partially carrying out the gen- 
eral induction that agricultural conditions favor the birth- 
rate. Of these twenty-seven States and Territories, ten of 
the thirteen in which both the birth-rates and the agricultu- 
ral values are low are States in which the value of manufac- 
tures per capita is high, and three (California, Illinois, and 
Ohio), which have a birth-rate below the average and 


* Note that Illinois, Indiana and Michigan correspond in density, value of agri- 
cultural product, and the birth-rate, and that Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 
correspond in deaths from nervous diseases, value of agricultural product, and the 
birth-rate. 
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agricultural values above, have also a high value of manu- 
factured products per capita. 

In Tables V. and VI. a comparison is made between the 
birth-rate and the net value of manufactured products per 
capita. Like the statistics for the value of the agricultural 
products per capita, these are based upon the total popula- 
tion, and not upon that part of it engaged in manufacturing. 
They indicate, however, which are the distinctly manufactur- 
ing States; namely, California, Connecticut, Delaware, IIli- 
nois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
These States have a value of manufactured products per cap- 
ita above the average value per capita in the United States. 
In forty States and Territories the birth-rate and the value of 
the manufactured products per capita are opposed, twenty- 
seven having a high birth-rate and a low value of manufac- 
tured products. Twelve of these have also a low density of 
population, a low death-rate from nervous diseases, and alow 
value of agricultural products per acre of improved land. 
Of the remaining thirteen, which have a low birth-rate and 
a high value of manufactured products, nine have also a high 
density of population, a high death-rate from nervous diseases, 
and a high value of agricultural products per acre of improved 
land. In other words, twenty-one of the forty-seven States and 
‘Territories cohere in density, deaths from nervous diseases, 
agricultural values per acre of improved land, and the value 
of manufactured products per capita, and have a birth-rate 
opposed to all of these factors. If the factor showing the 
intensity of agricultural cultivation be omitted, the results 
are even more noticeable. In thirty-seven States and Terri- 
tories the value of the manufactured products per capita 
coheres with the death-rate from nervous diseases and op- 
poses the birth-rate, and in four States the three cohere; thus 
in forty-one of the forty-seven States and Territories ‘he 
value of the manufactured products per capita and the deaths 
from nervous diseases cohere. 


| | 
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In thirty-five States and Territories the value of the manu- 
factured products per capita coheres with the density per 
square mile of area of settlement and is opposed to the birth- 
rate, and in three States the three cohere, making thirty- 
eight States and Territories in which the value of the manu- 
factured products per capita and the density of population 
cohere. 

In thirty-three States and Territories the value of the man- 
ufactured products per capita coheres with both the density 
of population and the deaths from nervous diseases and 
opposes the birth-rate, while in two States the four cohere. 
Thus in thirty-five of the forty-seven States and Territories. 
in the United States, the conditions of density, manufactured 
wealth, and deaths from nervous diseases are similar, and in 
thirty-three of these States and Territories they directly 
oppose the birth-rate. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from such facts is that 
the conditions of advancing civilization are actually lowering 
the birth-rate, and that the conditions of a simpler agricultu- 
ral life favor a high birth-rate. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. George K. Holmes of the 
Department of Farms, Homes, and Mortgages of the United 
States Census Bureau, the figures of the eleventh census have 
been obtained in advance for the mortgage indebtedness and 
the values of agricultural products per acre of improved 
land. As the figures of the birth-rate per thousand women 
of child-bearing age are not yet available, these statistics are 
compared with the figures of the birth-rate per thousand 
of population, which were given by Dr. Billings in his arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States.’’* 
The statistics of density of population} per square mile, the 
area of settlement, and the value of manufactured pro- 
ducts} are already published so that, with the exception of 


* The Forum, June, 1893. 
+ Compendium of the Eleventh Census Report,” Part I. 
} “Extra Census Bulletin,” No. 67. 
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the death-rate from nervous diseases, approximately the 
same comparisons that were made for 1880 can be made for 
1890. ‘The States of North Dakota and South Dakota will 
be omitted in this study, as their birth-rates are not given. 


TABLE VII. 
BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC CONDITION, 1890. 
| # | 3 | = 
| of | @ 25 ¥3 
| $2 | $8 30 
STATES AND | 73 3 @ Su 
1890 2 ale 
a | 3 
| a2 38 | << 
United States 26.68 32.16 21.31 | $6.88 | $149.63 | $96.00 
Alabama . 30.39 29.38 29.36| 8.60 44.43 26.00 
24.94 | 2.42 0.53 | 10.05 15.89 | 39.00 
Arkansas ce! | 20.09 | 13.00 
California... .| 19.41) 12.51, 7.75| 7-12 | 176.64] 200,09 
Colorado 25.09 6.02 3.98| 7.20] 103.06! 206.00 
Connecticut . . .| 21.26) 154.03 154.03] 12.99 | 332.78] 107.00 
Delaware ....| 24.89 85.97; 85.97; 8.50 | 222.99} 96.00 
Dist. of Columbia . | 23.07 3544.50 | 3839.87 | 37.69 | 170.72] 226.00 
28. 30 | 9.53 | 7-22| 10.55 | 46.56} 40.00 
30.31; 31-15 | 31-15} 8.70 37.51 | 15.00 
27.14 | 2.16 1.00} 6.35 | 16 38.00 
27.63 68.33| 68.33| 7.20 | 237.47} 100.00 
25.29 61.05 61.05| 6.27 | 103.46} §1.00 
26.15 34.46 34-46| 6.27 | 65.41 | 104.00 
| 28.16 17.63 17.47] 4.26 77.23 | 170.00 
Kentucky ... .| 29.45 46.47 46.47| 5.58 68.18 | 25.00 
Louisiana .. . 29.57 24.63 24.63| 14.40 51.68| 25.00 
Maine... 17.99 25.69 | 22.11 7.24 | 144.75] 49.00 
Maryland 25.87 | 105.72) 105.72| 7.75 | 164.85} 62.00 
Massachusetts 21.51 278.48 278.48) 16.94 396.69} 144.00 
Michigan -| 24.80 36.46 36.46; 8.48 132.72 | 72.00 
Minnesota... .| 29.94 23.14 16.44} 6.40 147.51 | 152.00 
Mississippi. . . . | 30.10 27.83, 27.83] 10.71 14.51 1§.00 
Missouri. ... . 28.72 38.98) 38.98] 5.55 | 120.89 80.00 
Montana. .... 22.81 2.82 0.91 6.85 41.67 66.00 
Nebraska .| 29.22 16.79 13-78' 4.38 | 87.86! 126.00 
Nevada ..... 16.35 3.83 0.42! 3.74) 24.15) 48.00 
New Hampshire .| 158.37 42.65 41.80| 7.97 227.79 | 50.00 
New Jersey. . . .| 25.16 193.82) 193.82] 14.5€ 244.43 161.00 
New Mexico . . .| 34.08 3.37. 6.78, 9.87) 43.00 
New York . . 23.28, 128.76 125.95] 9.86 | 285.37 00 
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TABLE VII.—Continued. 


| o8 | » | 82 | gs 

| gg (32 | Ss | 

STATES AND | 4 isg..| 

1890 | | PRS | bes | 3 8 

G2 325) 23 | 

Ea! SS ga | 
North Carolina. .| 29.91 | 33-30! 33-30| $6.40 | $ 24.96 | $ 13.00 
> 24.08, 90.10, 90.10; 7.27 | 174.74 71.00 
Oregon ..- 22.49 6.79 3-32} 5§.41 | 132.05! 73.00 
Pennsylvania . .| 25.69| 116.88) 116.88) 9.18 253.24! 117.00 
Rhode Island . .| 22.38 318.44) 318.44) 15.37 412.44| 106.00 
South Carolina. . 31.07 38.16 38.16| 9.77 | 27.74] 12.00 
Tennessee . . . .| 30.60) 42.34] 42.34! 5.90 40.94| 23.00 
31.27 14.82 8.52) 5.38 31.51 42.00 
31.20 | 7.71 2.53 8.92 42.86 39.00 
Vermont 18.51 36.39; 36.39/ 7.67 | 115.34 84.00 
Virginia. .... 27.12, 41.27 41.27| 4.63 53.36, 17.00 
Washington .. 23-54 9.46 §-22) 7.51 119.55 126.00 
West Virginia . . 30.41 30.95 30.95 4.49 50.74 26.00 
Wisconsin . . . .| 27.01 32.98 30.98 | 7.25 147.34, 72.00 
Wyoming... . 2.66 0.62) 4.70 | 39.00 82.00 


A comparison of the birth-rate and the density of population 
per square mile of area of settlement for 1890 (Tables VII. 
and VIII.) shows seventeen States and Territories in which 
the phenomena cohere, and twenty-nine in which they oppose 
each other ; whereas in 1880 they were opposed in thirty- 
nine of the forty-seven States and Territories. This increase 
of coherences may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
the statistics of the birth-rate are computed on the basis of 
the total population, instead of on the basis of the women 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-nine, as in 1880. In 
four States and Territories (Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming) in which the phenomena cohere, the birth- 
rate is below the average for the United States, whereas in 
1880, when the birth-rate was given per thousand women 
between fifteen and forty-nine years of age, it was above the 
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TABLE VIII. 
COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
CONDITION, 15go. 
VARIATION ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
AND TERRITORIES, | | se | 4 
1890, | Rss | | 
283 | et. 
| tes | | | 2233 
+3.71 | —2.78 | +8.05* +4$1.72* | -$105.20 | —§70.00 
Arizona -| —1.74 | —ag.74*%| —20.78%| +3.17. | —133.74* 
Arkansas. . | —10.89 —0.04 +2.52*  —129.54 
California | —7.27 | —19.65*| —13.56* +0.20 | +27.01 | +104,00 
Colorado 1.59 | —20.14% | —17.33" $0.32 | —40.57* | +110.00 
Connecticut ..... | —§.42 | +1221.87 4132.72 46.11 | 4183.15 | +11,00 
Delaware . -| —1.79 + 53.81 $64.66 | +1.62 +73.36 0.00 
District of Columbia ‘ | —3.61 $3512.34 |4+3818.56 | 4 30.81 $21.09 +130.00 
Florida . . 1.62 | —22.63 —14.09 + 3.67% | —103.07 —56.00 
Georgia. .......| +363 | | +9.84* | +1.82* | —112.12 —b1.00 
$0.46 — 30.00 —20.31 —0.53. | —133.09 | —§8.00 
Illinois... . $0.95 | +36.17%| +47.02* +0.32* +87.84* +4,008% 
+ 28.89 + 39.74 —0.61* + 46.17 oo* 
—0.53 | +2.30 | +13-15 | | —K4.22* +8.00 
Kansas. +145 | —14.53 | —3.84 | —2.62 —72.40 +74.008 
Kentucky ......| +27 | +14.31% | +25.16" | —1.30 —81.45 | —71.00 
+2.89 | —7.53 +3.32%| +7.52* | —97. —71.00 
| —8.89 —6.47* +0.80 | 40.36 —%. —47.008 
Maryland ......| —0.81 +73.56 484.41 40.87 $15.22 
| Massachusetts ....| —5. $246.32 | +257.17 | +10.06 | 4247.06 + 48.00 
Michigan... .. | 4.30 +15.15 | +1.60 —16.g1* | —24 
Minnesota ......| +3.26 | —9,02 | —4.87 | —0.48 —2.12 + 56.00% 
| Mississippi. . +342 | +6.52* +3.83% | —135.12 1.00 
Missouri .. . $2.04 | +6.52* 4+17.67* | —1.33 —28.74 —16.00 
Montana... . .| —3.87 —29.34% —20.40% —0.03* | —107.96*| 
Nebraska +2.54 | —1§.37.| — 7.53.| —2.50. | —61.77. | +30.008 
Nevada. . -10.33 | —28.33% —20.89%, —3.14* | —125.45* 
New Hampshire | +1049 | 420.49 | +1.09 + 78.16 
New Jersey % —1.52 | +161.66 | 4172.51 | 47.63 +-94.80 +65,00 
New Mexico ... +7.40 —28.79 | —20.06 —0.10 | —139.76 —53.00 
New York —3.40 +96.60 $104.64 | +2.98 +135-74 | +172.00 
North Carolina $3.23 +1.16* | +11.99%| —0.48 | —124.67 —43.00 
Ohio .. . —2.60 | +68.79 | 40.39 
..| | —25.37% —17.99° | —1.47* | —17.98*| —23.00° 
Pennsylvania . —0.99 + 84.72 +95-57 42.30 | 4103.61 +21.00 
Rhode Island. . . —4.30 | 4286.28 | 4297.13 | +8.49 +262.81 | +10,00 
South Carolina . $4.39 | +6.00% | +16.85*| +2 —121.89 | —84.00 
Tennessee ..... +3.92 +421.03%| —o. —108.69 | —73.00 
+ 4.59 17.34 —12. —1.50 | —118.12 | —§4.00 
| +4.52 —24.45 —18.7 42.04% | —106.77 | —§7.00 
Vermont ..... | —8.17 +4.23 + 15.08 +0.79 —34.29* | —12,008 
Virginia... .. $0.44  +4+19.96%| —2.25 | 
Washington .....| —3.14 —22.70% | —16,09* +0.63 | +90. 
West Virginia . $3.72 —1.21 49.64%) —2.2 
Wisconsin . | +0.33 +0.82% | +9.67%| +0.37% 2, 
Wyoming .| —$.90 —29.50% | —20.69% | —2.18* | 
Coherences with birth-rate. . . 17 } 21 16 12 
Oppositions to birth-rate 29 30 34 
Total States and Territories 46 | 46 46 46 | 45 


"In one State (Delaware) the mortgage debt per capita is the same as for the 


United States. 
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average; in Illinois the change is the other way. The 
excess of men in the population of Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming tends to make the birth-rate per thous- 
and of population proportionally much lower than that per 
thousand of women between the ages of fifteen and forty- 
nine.* It may therefore be assumed that, if the birth-rates 
were calculated on the same basis as were those of 1880, 
these States and Territories would have higher rates than 
the average for the United States, and would show opposi- 
tion instead of coherence in the phenomena of birth-rate and 
density. In three of the States in which the phenomena 
cohere, (Missouri, North Carolina, and Wisconsin), the 
density has increased so that it is above the average instead 
of below, as in 1880. ‘The figures of the birth-rate are also 
slightly above the average. It is impossible to judge whether 
or not they would fall below the average, if they were com- 
puted on the basis of the number of women between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-nine. One State only (Maine) 
remains to be accounted for. During the last ten years 
Maine has added eight thousand square miles to its area of 
settlement, and yet its total population has increased only 
12,150,{ or about 1.5 persons have been added for each ad- 
ditional square mile of area of settlement. This fact indi- 
cates that the population in other parts of the State must 
have decreased, as all land with less than two inhabitants 
per square mile is counted as unsettled area. These facts 
make plain the cause of the great decrease in density per 
square mile of area of settlement in Maine, which brings it 
below the average for the United States. The birth-rate re- 
mains below the average, as in 1880. With the exception 
of Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming, there are 
only thirteen States and Territories in which the phenomena 
of density and birth-rate cohere, and in eight of these the 


“ *In Montana there are 43,605 more men than women; in Oregon 49,913; in 
Washington 85,734; in Wyoming 17,981. 

t “Compendium of the Eleventh Census Report,” I. p. xlvii. 

t Compendium of the Eleventh Census Report,” p. 4, Table I. b. 
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phenomena cohered in 1880. The remaining five have 
already been discussed. The conclusion is that in at least 
twenty-five of the States and Territories the density and the 
birth-rate per thousand women between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-nine are opposed. 

The comparison of farm values per acre of improved land 
with the birth-rates for 1890 shows apparently an exact coin- 
cidence with the results of the similar comparison for 1880, 
In sixteen States and Territories the phenomena cohere; 
they oppose each other in thirty (Tables VIII and VI). 
In fourteen of the forty-six States and Territories, however, 
the phenomena have changed their relative positions, but in 
such a way as to make the total result the same: in seven 
States and Territories (New Mexico, North Carolina, Califor- 
nia, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Washington), 
the phenomena cohered in 1880 and are opposed in 18go0; in 
seven States and Territories (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wyoming), they were opposed 
in 1880, and cohere in 1890. In six of these States and Ter- 
ritories (Illinois, Iowa, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming), the variation results from the change in the 
birth-rate which has already been explained in comparing 
the statistics of birth-rate and density for 1880 and 18go. 
The variation in the remaining eight States and Territories is 
caused by the change in farm values: in four States and Terri- 
tories (Indiana, Nevada, New Mexico, and North Carolina), 
the farm values per acre of improved land were above the 
average for the United States in 1880, and are below it in 
1890; and in four States (California, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont), the opposite change has taken place. If 
the four States (Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing) whose birth-rates, if computed on the same basis as 
those of 1880, would probably have had a different relation to 
the average rate for the United States, be considered to vary 
in relation to farm values as they did in 1880, it will be seen 
that thirty-six of the forty-six States and Territories show the 
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same relations of the phenomena of birth-rate and farm 
values in 1890 that they did in 1880. This coincidence is 
but another proof that there is some dependence of the one 
upon the other. 

A comparison of the birth-rate with the values of manu- 
factured products per capita in 1890 (Table VIII.) shows 
twelve States and Territories in which the phenomena cohere 
and thirty-four in which they oppose each other. If the 
four States (Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming), 
whose birth-rate is estimated as above the average for 
the United States when computed on the basis of the 
number of women between the ages of fifteen and forty-nine, 
be so counted, the phenomena of the birth-rate and the val- 
ues of manufactured products per capita will oppose each 
other in thirty-eight of the forty-six States and Territories. 
The coherences and the oppositions for 1890 are almost iden- 
tical with those of 1880; in five States only (Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, and the District of Columbia) is there a differ- 
ence, if Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming be 
omitted. In Illinois and Iowa, the relative position of the 
birth-rate has changed; in Indiana and the District of Colum- 
bia, the value of manufactures per capita has in 1890 risen 
above the average for the United States; in Maine it has fallen 
below the average; therefore, in forty-one of the forty-six 
States and Territories the relative conditions of manufactures 
and the birth-rate are the same in 1890 as they were in 1880. 

If the average rates for the United States in 1880 and in 
1890 be compared, the results obtained from the preceding 
detailed comparisons are confirmed. ‘The birth-rate has 
diminished from 30.95 per thousand of population to 26.68.* 
The value of agricultural products per acre of improved land 
has also decreased: in 1880 it was $7.77; in 1890, $6.88. 
The density per square mile of area of settlement has in- 
creased from 31.96 to 32.16, and the density per square mile 


* Billings, ‘The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States."—Z7he Forum, 
June, 1893. 
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( of total land surface, from 17.29 to 21.31. And, finally, the 
value of manufactured products has risen from $106.50 per 
capita to $149.63. 
In his study of the conditions of mortgage indebtedness 
| in the United States, Mr. Holmes has shown that the mort- 
| gage debt, in general, increases with expanding prosperity, 
We should therefore expect it to show coherence with the 
density, the value of manufactured products, and to some 
extent with the values of agricultural products per acre of 
improved land, and opposition to the birth-rate. A compari- 
son of the statistics proves the truth of this assumption. The 
phenomena of the birth-rate and the mortgage debt cohere 
We in sixteen States and Territories (Table VIII), and are 
a | opposed in twenty-nine. Of the sixteen in which the 
| phenomena cohere, three of the four mentioned above (Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Wyoming) must be put among those in 
which the phenomena oppose each other, thus making thirty- 
six in this class. ‘The mortgage indebtedness is above the 
average for the United States in fifteen States (California, 
| Colorado, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Washington, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska). Nine of these have a value of manufactured 
products per capita above the average for the United States. 
The others are principally western farming States (Colorado, 
Iowa, Washington, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska). 

In order that the relative rise or fall of the various factors 
chosen for comparison may be more clearly seen, the percent- 
ages of variation for 1880 have been calculated for the five 
great divisions given in the census reports:—the North 
i Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the North Central, the South 
| Central, and the Western divisions. The results are shown in 


Table IX. and Chart III. In every division the death-rate 
| from nervous diseases coheres with the value of the manufac- 
| tured products per capita, and both oppose the birth-rate. The 

North Atlantic division, which has by far the greatest amount 
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of manufacturing, has much the highest death-rate from 
nervous diseases and the lowest birth-rate. This division 
has also the greatest density and the highest intensity of 
agricultural cultivation, as represented by the value of agri- 
cultural products per acre of improved land. ‘That it is not 
mainly an agricultural region is shown by the low rate of 
agricultural values per capita. 
TABLE IX. 


BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC CONDITION BY GRAND 
DIVISIONS, 1880. 


no — 
Zo as ro) 
GRAND D1VIsIons. ges & ak 
| SBE) SB | 
North Atlantic... . . 97-31 | 133.54 98.30} $9.50 $30.38 $219.62 
South Atlantic. .... 147-95 99.81 30.66 7-41 | 29 
North Central ..... 128.67 107.15 33-71 18 
South Central ..... 163.08 102.32 22.13 .00 44.67 =e 
a 128.48 85.20 6.90 6.09 | 53.64 | 88, 
The United States .. . 127.50 | 113.79 31.96 | 9:77 | 44.11 | 106.50 
VARIATIONS ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
North Atlantic. ... . —30.1 +19. +66. +1. | —13. +113.12 
North Central .... . + 11 + 1.75 | —0.39 | +14.08 |— 17.32 
South Central ..... +35. —11.47 | — 983) +0.2 + 0.56 |— 7 
_ + 0.98 | —28.59 | —25.06 —1, + 9.53 | — 17- 
PERCENTAGES OF VARIATION ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
North Atlantic. ... . —23.68 +17 +207.57 +22.27 | —31.13 | +106.22 
hAtlantic..... $16.00 —12 — 4. — 4.63 | —20.00 | — 63.83 
North Central... . . +092) — 5.8 + §.4) — §.02 +31.92 | — 16.26 
South Central ..... +27.91 — 30.76; + 2.96!) + 1.27 |— 80.49 
+ 0.77 | —25.13 | — 78.41 —21.62 | +21.61 | — 16.56 


With one exception only (the North Central division), 
the density per square mile of area of settlement coheres 
with the death-rate from nervous diseases and the values of 
the manufactured products, and opposes the birth-rate; and 
with one exception (the South Central division, which 
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represents a large population of indolent colored people), the 
values of agricultural products per acre of improved land 
cohere with the death-rates from nervous diseases and the 
values of manufactured products and oppose the birth-rate. 
On the other hand, the agricultural values per capita, with 
the exception of the South Atlantic division, cohere with 
the birth-rates and oppose the death-rates from nervous 
diseases and the values of manufactured products per capita. 

In order still further to verify the conclusion that the 
birth-rate and the death-rate from nervous diseases are 
usually opposed, comparisons have been made from other 
available statistics. A study of the State of Massachusetts 
by counties shows that in 1885, in ten counties, the birth- 
rate per thousand women between the ages of fourteen and 
forty-nine opposed the death-rate from nervous diseases 
(Table X.). This is practically the same result as that 
obtained from the United States census figures. 

A comparison of the birth-rate with the density of popula- 
tion per square mile gives a result very different from that of 
the United States census statistics. In eight of the fourteen 
counties, the birth-rate and the density cohere, in only six 
do they oppose each other; and in nine of the fourteen 
counties the density and the deaths from nervous diseases are 
opposed. Another unexpected result is found in Table XI. 
The birth-rate in the cities of Massachusetts since 1870 has 
been higher than in the rest of the State. These facts, which 
seem to be contrary to the results obtained for the United 
States as a whole, probably may be accounted for (1) by 
the peculiar race conditions in Massachusetts; and (2) be- 
cause in the cities there is a large proportion of population 
between the ages of fourteen and forty-nine. 

The rural population in Massachusetts consists of the old 
New England stock which is slowly dying out; the cities 
have a large Irish and French Canadian population, which 
is very prolific and, as statistics prove, less subject to 
nervous diseases than the native population. These peculiar 
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conditions in Massachusetts are anomalous and deserve to be 
the subject of a separate investigation. The larger propor- 
tion of population between the ages of fourteen and forty- 
nine, which probably is the cause of the higher marriage- 
rate in the cities (Table XI.), must be an important factor in 
increasing the birth-rate. 


TABLE X. 
BIRTH-RATES IN MASSACHUSETTS WITH COMPARISONS, 1885. 


g a Egfa VARIATIONS ABOVE OR BE- 
; 
CountTiEs, 1885. 2 #3 : > 
gis 22 | | 
a > 
Massachusetts .. .| 83.25 122.88 
Barnstable... .. . 64.25 | 166.37 71.57, | —19.00 | +43.49 | —162,00* 
) 91.85 | 128.21 77.07 +8.60 +5.33* | —156.50 
88.17 147-91 270.01 +4.92 +25.03* | +36.44° 
Dukes and Nantucket| 52.42 221.70 44.64 —30.83 | +98.82 | —188.93* 
75-78 137-74 502.34 —7.47 | +14.86 | +268.77 
75-74 119.40 53.65 —7.51 —3.48* | —179.92% 
97-75 121.10 183.88 +14.50 —1.78 | —49.69 
Hampshire. ..... 67.04 164.63 81.19 —16.21 +41.7 —152. 
Middlesex ...... 79.83 123.84 416.45 —3.42 3 +182, 
ee 76.63 132.80 190.92 —6.62 +9.92 | —42.65* 
Piymowth....... 67.09 134.77 117.02 —16.16 +11. —116.55* 
89.74 89.30 8873.10 +6.49 | —33. +86: 
Woweester 87.01 140.64 1§2.9¢ +3.76 +17.76* 
TABLE XI. 
BIRTH-RATES AND MARRIAGE-RATES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1890. 
BIRTH-RATES PER 1000 MARRIAGE 
OF POPULATION. RATES. 
| 
| 
CENSUS YEARS. | sas Rest of aan Rest of 
| 28 Cities. State. 28 Cities. State. 
28.9 23.5 11.8 8.4 
29.4 23.0 9.2 7.1 
27.6 20.9 9.5 7.6 
27.8 21.3 9.6 7.5 
28.4 21.7 10.2 7.8 
Average for 5 years 28.4 22.0 10.0 7-7 


~ Taken from the Registration Report of Massachusetts for 1890 (pp. 
372-373). 
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The following conclusions may therefore be drawn from 
the preceding study: 

1. Whether or not it be true that the means spoken of by 
Dr. Billings, M. Dumont, M. Levasseur, and Dr. Edson has 
become an important factor in the diminishing birth-rate of 
civilized countries, it is evident that it is not the only factor, 
and that, quite apart from voluntary prevention, there is a 
distinct problem to be investigated. This is shown by the 
fact that the white and the colored birth-rate vary together. 

2. Mr. Spencer’s generalization that the birth-rate dimin- 
ishes as the rate of individual evolution increases is con- 
firmed by a comparison of the birth-rates with the death- 
rates from nervous diseases, and also with the density of 
population, the values of agricultural and manufactured pro- 
ducts, and the mortgage indebtedness. 

3. The Malthusian theory in general, that population 
tends to increase faster than the means of subsistence, is not 
true of the United States at the present time. In the regions 
where wealth increases most rapidly, the population increases 
most slowly. 

It is hoped that this study may be continued when the full 
statistics for 1890 are published, unless the work is done by 
the census office, and that ultimately a more complete inves- 
tigation, on a different basis, may be made by taking 
Statistics from the registration reports of several States and 
making the comparisons by counties and townships. 


J. L. BROWNELL. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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RENT AND PROFIT. 


Not a little of the confusion in recent economic literature 
would seem to be due to the attempt to force the new wine 
of more modern concepts into the old bottles of Ricardian 
dicta. This is nowhere more evident than in the varied 
and conflicting duties which of late we have imposed upon 
the term ‘‘ rent.”’ 

To the Ricardian school of economics the price of every 
product contained two elements, ‘‘cost’’ and “‘rent.’’ By 
the former, they understood the cost at the margin of produc- 
tion; by the latter, the surplus obtained by those enjoying 
special advantages in the production of any commodity—the 
differential surplus—as it is sometimes called. They also 
held, that while the first enters into the determination of 
price, the second is a surplus that is determined by price. 

To these two concepts recent literature has added a third, 
namely, a surplus which does enter into the determination 
of price; or, as it is usually stated, ‘‘there is a marginal 
surplus."’ 

Some foreshadowing of this new concept may be found as 
early as 1829. And yet nota little confusion may still be 
found in the writings of its strongest advocates, due to the 
fact that they continue to include both the “ price-deter- 
mined ’’ and the ‘‘ price-determining surplus,’’ under the one 
term ‘rent.’’ 

The old contention, that cost determines exchange value, 
seems to involve the assumption that there is no surplus at 
the margin of production; or, as it is sometimes stated, 
‘‘there is always some no-rent land.’’ ‘This assumption, 
however, was not accepted without protest, even by the 
adherents of the Ricardian school. 

J. S. Mill files exceptions to it, all through chapters 4, 5 
and 6, Book III, and in the latter sums up as follows: “‘ Rent 
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is not an element in the cost of production of the commodity 
which yields it, except in the case (rather conceivable than 
actually existing) in which it results from and represents a 
scarcity value. But when land capable of yielding rent in 
agriculture is applied to some other purpose, the rent which 
it would have yielded is an element in the cost of production 
of the commodity which it is employed to produce.’’ It is 
manifest that we have here a recognition of the ‘‘ marginal ’’ 
or ‘‘ price-determining surplus.” * 

Professor S. N. Patten, in his ‘‘ Premises of Political 
Economy,’’ gives us possibly the fullest statement of this 
phase of the question, and holds that the contention of a 
no-rent land fails on five different counts: ‘‘ First, to obtain 
uncultivated land for tillage, farmers must compete with 
those who can afford to pay rent for uncultivated land by 
using it for pasture, for wood and many similar purposes. 
For this reason the poorest land in cultivation must pay rent, 
since if the farmers will not pay rent, the landlords would let 
it to herders and others who could afford to give much for 
the use of uncultivated land.’’ 

It will hardly be necessary to follow Professor Patten 
through his other four counts; the fundamental thought 
running through these, as through all the protests against 
the contention of a no-rent land, is in simple, as follows: If 
certain lands or farms, however much they vary among them- 
selves in fertility and distance from market, are yet all of 
them distinctly superior to all other lands for the production 
of acertain brand of wine, and the supply of such land is 
relatively limited, two forms of surplus may arise. The 
variations in fertility and distance from market, within the 
the group, will give rise to a ‘‘ price-determined surplus ’’— 
the old Ricardian rent. So long as all this land is specially 
efficient in the growing of this wine, and the supply of this 


*The German literature on this point is quite interesting, especially Nebenius, 
1829, and Herman, 1832. For a fuller treatment, see the writer's ‘‘ History of the 
General Doctrine of Rent ‘n German Economics.” 
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land remains relatively limited, the marginal land, in com- 
mon with all other land, will be able to secure an additional 
surplus, due to scarcity. This last surplus is enjoyed by the 
marginal producer in common with every other member of 
the group, and enters into the determination of the price of 
the commodity produced by the group. 

Let us now return to the above quoted passage from Mill. 
In this it is clear that Mill approached this question from the 
standpoint of the Ricardian theory—value is determined by 
cost. He therefore regarded scarcity value, and hence the 
surplus due to scarcity as of rare occurrence. Professor 
Patten, on the other hand, urges that Ricardo himself had 
made serious breaches in this theory of value. ‘‘ He was 
compelled to make so many exceptions to it that its utility in 
explaining the relation of value to cost was much reduced. 

In fact, when money, the products of land and 
of international trade are excluded from the operation of the 
general law of value, in a modern nation there does not 
remain much of the general law to follow. Scarcity has 
become almost as important and universal an element in 
value as has the quantity of labor.’’ * 

But whether we agree with Mill or with Patten, it still 
remains true that both forms of surplus may and do arise. 
Again, since the ‘‘ surplus due to scarcity’ enters into the 
determination of price, it stands in direct antithesis to the 
older form of surplus, which does not determine, but is deter- 
mined by price. Hence, confusion will result, if, without 
any further attempt to distinguish between them, we con- 
tinue to speak of both forms of surplus as ‘‘ rent.’’ 

These two forms of surplus might be called, as they some- 
times are, the ‘‘ differential’? and ‘‘ marginal surplus;’’ or 
the first might be called the ‘‘ individual’ and the second 
the ‘‘ group surplus;’’ or we might call the first a ‘‘ price- 
determined ’’ and the second a ‘‘ price-determining surplus.” 


*“ The Theory of Dynamic Economics,’’ page 30. 
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In other words the first might be variously characterized 
as a 
DIFFERENTIAL, 
INDIVIDUAL 
or 
PRICE-DETER MINED 


SURPLUS. 


while in the second we have a 


MARGINAL, 
GROUP 

or 
PRICE-DETERMINING 

The question now arises: Which of these terms brings 
out in the clearest manner the essential economic difference 
between these two forms of surplus? We can only answer, 
that since the first inception of the doctrine of rent, the 
‘* price-determined '’ element of the concept has been recog- 
nized as the fundamental condition of ‘‘rent.’’ Hence, 
though the last pair of terms are cumbersome, we will have 
recourse to them throughout the present discussion, because 
they keep before the mind the fundamental antithesis be- 
tween these two forms of surplus; one ‘‘ price-determined ’’ 
and the other ‘‘ price-determining.’”’ As the argument pro- 
ceeds, it will be seen that the use of other terms, like ‘‘ mar- 
ginal’’ and ‘‘ differential surplus,’’ has resulted in some 
confusion, for the reason that they do not keep this funda- 
mental distinction ever before the mind. Again some writers, 
while recognizing this distinction in connection with the 
entrepreneur’s surplus, are not so clear when they come to 
discuss the surplus from land. 

Professor Commons, in his ‘‘ Distribution of Wealth,’’ 
mars the usefulness of an otherwise excellent book, in 
this way. In his discussion of the entrepreneur’s profit, he 
endeavors to maintain this distinction, speaking of the first 
form of surplus as ‘‘ personal or temporary profits,’’ and of 
the second as ‘‘permanent or monopoly profits.” How 
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apt these terms are we will not here stop to inquire; they 
have, however, this merit; they are a conscious endeavor, 
to preserve the distinction between these two forms of sur- 
plus, in our terminology. But it can, we think, be shown, 
that he has not been so careful in his discussion of the sur- 
plus from land. To that end let us inquire as to his use of 
the term ‘‘ rent.’’ 

First, note that this writer follows President Walker, 
calling the surplus from land—rent, and the surplus of the 
entrepreneur—profit. Again, he subdivides the latter; his 
‘‘ personal ’’ or ‘‘ temporary profits’’ being identical with our 
‘* price-determined surplus,’’ while his ‘‘ permanent’’ or 
‘* monopoly ’’ profits are identical with our ‘‘ price-determin- 
ing surplus.’’ With this in mind let us turn to page 229, 
where he writes, ‘‘ A continually growing surplus falling to 
the owners of monopoly privileges, which becomes petrified 
in the form of renfand permanent or monopoly profits.” 
It is, I think, fair to assume, that he here means by “‘ rent:’’ 
that surplus from land which is the same in kind as the 
‘* permanent or monopoly profits’’ of the entrepreneur. In 
other words, he is speaking of the ‘‘ price-determining sur- 
plus’’ from land as the ‘‘ rent’’ of land. 

On the other hand he says, page 203: ‘‘ If adjoining land 
is better, it will pay more rent; if poorer, less rent.’’ That 
he is here speaking of the ‘‘ price-determined surplus,”— 
the old Ricardian rent—need hardly be urged. Or, he ap- 
plies the term ‘‘rent,’’ to both forms of the surplus from 
land, without any attempt, so far at least as the context of 
these passages is concerned, to distinguish between them. 
Nor can he plead ignorance of the existence of the two forms 
of surplus; on the contrary, he quotes quite freely from 
Professor Patten in support of the contention, that there is a 
surplus which enters into the determination of price. Again, 
in his discussion of the entrepreneur’s return, he endeavors 
to preserve the distinction between the two forms of surplus 
by giving them separate names. 
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In one instance at least, he has endeavored to find sepa- 
rate names for the two forms of surplus from land. On 
page 221, he says: ‘‘ As soon as land is cultivated at all suc- 
cessfully, it yields a permanent rent, and this, if it be the 
poorest land in use for the production of the commodity in 
question, becomes a permanent part of the expenses of pro- 
duction of that commodity. The superior rents paid out of 
the same commodity where it is produced on superior land, 
are again an additional surplus growing out of the superior 
advantages of such lands, and are only partly to be consid- 
ered as expenses of production.’ 

Here corresponding to his ‘‘permanent or monopoly 
profits,’’ we have ‘‘ permanent rent;’’ while for ‘‘ personal 
or temporary profits,’’ we have ‘‘ superior rent.’’ If he had 
called the last ‘‘ temporary rent,’’ it would have the merit 
of being coherent with his terminology of profit, no matter 
how faulty that may be. Instead, he preserves this termi- 
nology in one case, only to depart from it in the other. 
That this lack of persistency or consistency in terminology 
will prove confusing to the average reader, need hardly be 
urged. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Economics,* J. A. Hobson 
writes: ‘‘ Now these limitations to the statement that rent 
does not form an element in price amount to the admission 
that the rule only applies where the margin of employment 
stands at no-rent,-and this is only the case in unqualified 
agricultural land. Wherever the worst land in cultivation 
for a special purpose draws a rent, that rent figures in prices.’’ 

Notice that we have here, nothing by which we can dis- 
tinguish between the ‘‘ price-determined’’ and price-deter- 
mining surplus;’’ the term ‘‘ rent’’ being used indifferently 
for either of them. On page 275, however, he says: ‘‘It 
will be open to us, if we prefer it—for it is entirely a ques- 
tion of convenience in the use of terms—to say that land, 

‘ - . atthe margin of employment, pays no rent, 

* April, 1891, p. 275. 
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that is, we may take the lowest return for the use of land, 
and call it by some other name than rent. We would 
thus be able to maintain as a general proposition, that 
rent forms no element of price. But to do this, we would 
be compelled to an elaborate grading of industries, accord. 
ing to the prices paid for land, labor and capital, at the mar. 
gin of employment in each respective industry. 

“If, on the other hand, as seems more reasonable, we 
should prefer to measure by a single line of fixed money 
value applied through the whole of industry, we must call 
by the name rent all payments for the use of land, and all 
payments beyond three per cent and five shillings for the 
use of capital and labor. But whichever mode of reckoning 
we prefer will be equally applicable to all three requisites of 
production.’’ 

Now it may be true that ‘‘it is entirely a question of con- 
venience in the use of terms,’’ whether we employ separate 
and distinct terms for these two forms of surplus, or take 
‘‘rent’’ as a general term applicable to both; and then dis- 
tinguish between them by employing additional qualifying 
terms, ‘‘ price-determined rent,’’ and ‘‘ price-determining 
rent.’’ But it is hardly a question of mere convenience, 
whether or not the fundamental cleavage plane in all ques- 
tions of distribution shall be recognized in our terminology. 
In other words, we can only confound confusion by includ- 
ing both forms of surplus under a common name. 

And yet upon this point the very elect themselves, in the 
person of Professor Clark, are betrayed into confusion. In 
the same number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(p. 313), he writes: ‘‘ There is another element in the com- 
posite returns of employes that is profit in an accurate sense 
of the term. It results from an unbalanced condition of 
industrial groups. Conditions are continually appearing in 
which too little is produced of certain commodities to meet 
the normal demand for them, and in which they sell for 
more than enough to pay interest on pure capital and wages 
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on all the working energy employed in producing them. 
Included in this total interest will be the rent of any land 
that may be in use in these industries, and included in 
wages will be the rewards of manager’s time and effort. 
Above all these claims, the selling price of the goods may 
afford a residuum of pure profit. A discovery that should 
make the production of aluminium cheap would afford a 
profit on the making of it until this industry should become 
so much enlarged as to put upon the market as much of this 
metal as, under the new conditions, would be normal. After 
the discovery the competition of different producers would 
enlarge the production of this metal till the point would be 
reached at which it would not be profitable to move labor 
and capital from other working groups to this one. At this 
point the return of the industry would be theoretically 
absorbed in wages and interest. Jn a balance condition of 
industries superior managers will earn more than others, and 
superior workers of every kind will do the same; but that 
gain which results from the distinctively dynamic cause, the 
discovery or change which throws production temporarily out 
of balance, ceases to exist. Such a condition of universal 
equilibrium ts never practically reached, and at many points 
in the industrial system—not for any length of time the same 
points—pure profit is always to be found. This changeful 
element of gain is the one part of the actual social income not 
governed by the law of rent.” 

We have here a recognition not only of the differential 
gain or surplus, but also a recognition of the ‘‘ group,’’ 
“‘marginal’’ or ‘‘ price-determining surplus;’’ the surplus 
due to an unbalanced condition of industries or to scarcity 
value; ‘‘the one part of the actual social income not gov- 
erned by the law of rent.’’ Professor Clark, indeed, carries 
this recognition of these two forms of surplus so far as to 
call one ‘‘ rent ’’ and the other “‘ pure profit;’’ yet elsewhere 
in this same article, he is betrayed into including both forms 
of surplus under the common term ‘‘rent;’’ this resulting in 
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such verbal contradictions as cannot fail to confuse the 
general reader. 

On page 304 he writes: ‘‘ The differential gain of labor 
alone applied to fertile land is the more useful type of true 
rent.’’ While on page 307 he writes: ‘‘ The earnings of 
land are a sort of mock rent. ‘They are equal to a differen- 
tial product, but are not the genuine thing.’’ To say of one 
and the same thing that it is the more useful type of true 
rent, and again, that it is a sort of mock rent, would certainly 
seem to involve a contradiction. 

In seeking for the cause of this at least seeming contra- 
diction, it should be noted, that while Professor Clark refers 
more than once to the Ricardian law of rent, he nowhere 
gives statement to the essential condition that it is a ‘‘ price- 
determined surplus.'’ Throughout the entire discussion, he 
seems to regard the differential aspect of this surplus as its 
essential condition. To his mind, if it is a differential gain 
it is a rent; if a true differential gain it is a true rent. 

Now this may be true, but we take it that not a little con- 
fusion would have been avoided if he had thrown the accent 
not upon the differential, but upon the ‘‘ price-determined’’ 
aspect of this gain. It would then have appeared, that what 
he is pleased to call the rent of land, really includes both 
the ‘‘ price-determined '’ and ‘‘ price-determining surplus.’’ 
This, despite the fact that he had agreed to call the former 
‘‘rent’’ and the latter ‘‘ pure profit,’’ and had said of this 
latter, ‘‘it is the one part of the actual social income not 
governed by the law of rent.’"’ That Professor Clark does 
include both forms of surplus under his ‘‘ rent of land,’’ we 
will now endeavor to show. On page 308 he says: ‘‘In 
any limited section of the general field of labor, wages must 
conform to a standard that is set in and for that field. 
What determines that level? What fixes general wages? 
The law in the case is that he gets what he is worth to 
society. If natural tendencies could have their way, the 
final man would get as a wage what he actually produces. 
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It is the productivity of labor that fixes its pay. 
Such a condition of universal equilibrium is never reached.” ” 

In other words, the productivity of labor in some parts of 
the general field is greater than in other parts. The rate of 
wages, however, is set by the efficiency of labor in the least 
productive part of the general field. Hence in any part, as 
in agriculture, in which the productivity of labor is greater, 
there will accrue to the employer of labor, and later to the 
owner of land, a surplus equal to the difference between the 
productivity of labor in this special branch of industry, and 
its productivity in that branch in which it is least productive, 
since the rate of wages is set by the latter. 

This surplus, however, is manifestly due to an unbalanced 
condition of industries; to a condition in which labor and 
capital will tend to move from other industries into agricul- 
ture; and so, according to Professor Clark, ‘‘ is the one part 
of the actuai social income not governed by the law of 
rent.’’ Again, it is received we all owners of land, and is 
thus a ‘‘group,’’ ‘‘ marginal sur- 
plus,’’ which all receive in addition to any ‘‘ price-deter- 
mined surplus ’’ that may accrue to some individuals within 
the group. 

‘It is now clear,’’ says Professor Clark (page 310), 
“that in the strict sense of terms the rent of land is not 
a differential product. ‘The surplus product of the earlier 
increments of labor applied to agricultural land are amounts 
remaining in the farmer’s hands after wages are paid. . . . 
The pay of the farmer’s men conforms directly to the rate 
that prevails in the general labor market, and the data for 
calculating the landlord’s claim are therefore the product of 
the farm and the general rate of wages. If, however, land 
were the only instrument in use, the case would be differ- 
ent. . . ‘There would be no industry outside of the agri- 
cultural limit, and the product of the last increment of work 
applied to the soil would constitute the standard of wages. 
The land in this case would yield a true differential product, 
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since the rent of it would consist of the sum of the difference 
between the product of the earlier increments of labor and 
the product of the last one.’’ 

When Professor Clark declares that ‘‘ the differential gain 
of labor alone applied to fertile land is the more useful 
type of true rent,’’ he has in mind the “‘ price-determined 
surplus,’’ the old Ricardian rent. When, however, he says 
that ‘‘the earnings of land are a sort of mock rent,’’ he is 
thinking of a total which includes both the ‘‘ price-deter- 
mined’’ and “ price-determining’’ forms of surplus, and 
thus concludes, that ‘‘ in the strict sense of terms the rent of 
land is not a true differential gain.’’ It may fittingly be 
asked, why should the rent of land be made to include both 
forms of surplus; Professor Clark having declared that the 
latter form is ‘‘the one part of the actual social income not 
governed by the law of rent.” 

Professor Clark, as we have seen, not only recognizes the 
difference between these two forms of surplus, but seeks to 
fix this in our literature, by giving them separate names, 
calling one ‘‘rent,’’ and the other ‘‘ pure profit,’’ declaring 
of this last that ‘‘it is the one part of the actual social 
income not governed by the law of rent.’’ And yet, despite 
all this, he is betrayed into including both forms of surplus 
under rent of land. To us there seems to be but one 
explanation of this confusion, in the work of one whose 
name has become synonymous with our concept of a most 
clear and able thinker, and that is, that in his thinking 
on this question, he has thrown the accent upon the 
differential, rather than upon the ‘‘ price-determined ’’ aspect 
of rent. 

While it is undoubtedly true that both forms of surplus 
may and do arise, yet by what compulsion must both of 
them be called ‘‘rent?’’ This term has already been appro- 
priated and clearly defined as a surplus which is determined 
by price. Why then should we surrender this use of it; that 
it may be re-appropriated and re-defined as any surplus above 
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cost? We have, in simple, a new concept, a ‘‘ price-deter- 
mining surplus,’’ a concept which is diametrically opposed 
to the Ricardian concept of ‘‘ rent.’’ The two concepts have 
nothing in common, but the fact that they are both surpluses 
above cost. What then have we to gain by including both 
under the common term ‘“‘rent?’’ The application of this 
term to the ‘‘ price-determined surplus’’ has been fixed by 
usage, through several generations of economic writers. It 
would therefore seem wiser to confine the term ‘‘rent’’ to 
this concept, and seek for some other term for the newer con- 
cept of a ‘‘ price-determining surplus.’’ 

This would mean, of course, that wherever we found a 
‘‘price-determined surplus,’’ whether from land or from the 
ability of the entrepreneur, we should call it a ‘‘rent’’ of 
that factor. In other words, if, as President Walker has 
shown, ‘‘the entrepreneur secures a surplus which follows 
the law of rent,’’ we should call it the ‘‘ rent’’ of the entre- 
preneur. Here we meet with the difficulty, that President 
Walker, while showing that the entrepreneur receives a 
surplus which follows the law of ‘‘rent,’’ yet calls this the 
‘‘profit’’ of the entrepreneur. This is open to the serious 
objection, that, no matter how confused economists may have 
been in the use of the word ‘‘ profit,’’ they seldom failed to 
hold that it enters into the determination of price, and thus 
is in direct antithesis to that which is determined by price. 

Ricardo, in a foot-note, page 39, of his ‘‘ Political Econ- 
omy,’’ writes: ‘‘ Mr. Malthus appears to think that it is a 
part of my doctrine that the cost and value of a thing should 
be the same; it is, if he means by cost ‘cost of production,’ 
including profits.’’ Again, on page 45, he writes: ‘‘ The 
laws which regulate the progress of rent are widely different 
from those which regulate the progress of profits, and seldom 
operate in the same direction. While Mill writes: ‘‘ Profits 
therefore as well as wages enter into the cost of production 
which determines the value of the produce.’’ Again, Presi- 
dent Walker, in his criticism of J. A. Hobson in a later 
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number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, never fails to 
bring the discussion back to the fundamental concept, that 
‘the essential fact in regard to rent is that it does not enter 
into cost of production.”’ 

This being the final test in regard to ‘‘ rent,’’ why not call 
that part of the entrepreneur’s return which satisfies this 
condition the ‘‘rent’’ of the entrepreneur. In doing so we 
not only secure a short and convenient name, “‘ rent,’’ for 
that surplus which is determined by price, but we release 
another term, ‘‘ profit,’’ which we might be able to utilize in 
connection with our ‘‘ price-determining surplus.”’ 

We would again repeat, that no matter how confused econ- 
omists may have been in the use of the term ‘“‘ profit,’’ they 
seldom failed to hold that profits entered into the determina- 
tion of price. Hence the appropriation of this term ‘“‘ profit,” 
to characterize the ‘‘price-determining surplus,’’ would agree 
with the traditional use of this word in economic literature, 
at least so far as this fu idamental cleavage plane is concerned. 

On the other hand\it must be admitted that the use sug- 
gested by President Walker is more in keeping with ordinary 
practice, and has now become incorporated in some measure 
into our literature. We would also willingly grant, that it 
is less important just what terms shall be adopted, than that 
there should be an agreement upon some terms that will 
avoid the confounding of the two forms of surplus. 

Whether these two forms of surplus can be said to arise, 
in the case of the other factors in production, is too large a 
question to be included within the limits of this paper. But 
before there can be any extension of the terms ‘‘ rent ’’ and 
‘‘ profit ’’ to these factors, it must first be shown that they, 
like land and entrepreneur, give rise to a ‘‘ price-deter- 
mined’’ and ‘‘ price-determining surplus.”’ 

It is not given to any one person to say what terms shall 
be adopted. This can only result from the establishing of 
some concensus in the matter among economists generally. 
A single writer may show, as we have endeavored to do, 
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that a new concept has arisen, and that the failure to reach 
any agreement as to the terms employed, has resulted in 
growing confusion; he may then, as we have done, suggest 
such terms or use of terms as seem to him to avoid this 
confusion. 

Again, too much must not be expected from these or any 
other equally short terms. If consciously or unconsciously, 
we think of these as meaning “‘ differential’’ and ‘‘ margi- 
nal surplus;’’ or ‘‘ individual’’ and ‘‘ group surplus;’’ or in 
fact anything but ‘‘ price-determined’’ and ‘‘ price-deter- 
mining surplus,’’ we are likely sooner or later to end in con- 
fusion. This is the fundamental difference between these 
two forms of surplus, which must ever be borne in mind. 

When we write ‘‘rent,’’ we should think ‘‘ price-deter- 
mined surplus;’’ and when on the other hand we write 
‘*profit,’’ it is ‘‘ price-determining surplus’’ that should be 
called up in our minds. If it is thought wiser to look for 
other terms than those here suggested, we can only urge 
that they should be such as will not cause us to lose sight 
of this, the real economic difference between these two forms 
of surplus. 


C. W. MACFARLANE. 
Philadelphia. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Bryn Mawr.—Dr. Lindley M. Keasbey,* of the University of Colo- 
rado, has been appointed Associate Professor in Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College. Professor Keasbey has recently published 

‘The Economic State,’’ Political Science Quarterly, December, 1893. 

“The New Sectionalism,”’ Forum, January, 1894. 

Columbia College.—Professor Franklin H. Giddings ft has accepted 
the chair of Professor of Sociology at Columbia College, and will as- 
sume charge of the department in the next academic year. Professor 
Giddings will lay especial stress upon the investigation of social con- 
ditions in the city of New York. A complete list of his publications 
has been given in previous issues of the ANNALS. It remains only to 
notice 

“Theory of Sociology,’’ Supplement to ANNALS, July, 1894 (present 
number). 

New York City.—Jolin Jay, a distinguished member of the New 
York bar, and a publicist of repute, died on May 5, 1894. He was 
born in New York on June 23, 1817, and was a grandson of John Jay 
who occupied so prominent a position during the early days of the 
United States. Mr. Jay graduated from Columbia College in 1836 and 
was admitted to the bar in 1839. He soon became well known for his 
opposition to slavery, and took part as attorney in a number of slave 
cases. He was prominent in the organization of the Republican party 
in 1855. In 1869 he was appointed Minister to Austria, which position 
he resigned in 1875. In 1883 President Cleveland appointed him the 
Republican member of the New York Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Jay was active in the early history of the American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society and was a member and for a long time 
manager and corresponding secretary of the New York Historical 
Society. He was also a member of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. He wrote many pamphlets on slavery, the 
church and political subjects, some of which are : 

** The Dignity of the Abolition Cause,” 1839. 

‘Caste and Slavery in the American Church,” 1843. 

“ The Public School the Portal to the Civil Service.” 

“ The American Church and the American Slave Trade,’’ 1860. 


* ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 373, November, 1892. 
+t ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 249, September, 1391 ; vol. iii, p. 235, September, 1892. 
(104) 
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“ The Great Conspiracy and England’s Neutrality,” 1861. 

“ America Free or America Slave, 1867. 

“ The Church and the Rebellion.” 

“On the Passage of the Constitutional Amendment Abolishing 
Slavery.”’ 

Rome in America.” 

“ The American Foreign Service.”’ 

“ The Memories of the Past,’’ 1867. 


GERMANY. 


Leipzig.—Dr. Wilhelm Roscher, the Nestor of German Political 
Economy, died at Leipzig, June 4, 1894, in his 77th year. He was born 
October 21, 1817, at Hanover, and studied, in the years 1835 to 1839, 
at the Universities of GOttingen and Berlin. In 1838 he took the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Gottingen, where in 1840 he became 
Privatdozent for History and Economics. In 1843 he was appointed 
extraordinary, and 1844 ordinary professor. In 1848 he was called 
to Leipzig where he has since remained, declining repeated calls to 
other universities, Zurich, Vienna, Munich and Berlin. 

Dr. Roscher has achieved a lasting fame as the founder of the his- 
torical school of political economy and many learned associations 
have delighted to do him honor. The life and services of such a man 
can only be briefly indicated here, an adequate presentation being 
reserved for another issue of the ANNALS. His principal publications 
were: 

“ De historic doctrine apud sophistas maiores vestigtis.” 1838. 

‘*Leben, Werk und Zeitalter des Thukydides,’’ Gottingen, 1842. 

“Grundriss zu Vorlesungen tber die Staatswirthschaft nach ge- 
schichtlicher Methode,’’ Gottingen, 1843. 

“Ueber Kornhandel und Theuerungspolitik,’’ Stuttgart, 1847 (3d 
edition, 1852). 

‘“‘Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik und Auswanderung,” Leipzig and 
Heidelberg, 1848. 

“ System der Volkswirthschaft,’’ Vol. 1. ‘ Die Grundlagen der 
Nationalokonomtk,” Stuttgart, 1854 (20th edition, 1892). 

Vol. II. ‘‘ Nationalékonomie des Akerbaues und der verwandten 
Urproduktionszweige,”’ Stuttgart, 1859. 

Vol. III. Nationalokonomie des Handels und Gewerbefleisses,”" 
Stuttgart, 1881. 

Vol. IV. System der Finanzwissenschaft,”’ Stuttgart, 1836. 

‘* Ansichten der Volkswirthschaft aus dem geschichtlichen Stand- 
punkle,” Leipzig, 1861. 
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 Betrachtungen uber die Wahrungsfrage der deulschen Mimz.- 
reform,” Berlin, 1872. 

‘* Geschichte der Nationalokomik in Deutschland,’ Miinchen, 1874, 

Politik, Geschichtliche patenlehre der Monarchie, Aristokratie 
und Demokratie,”’ Stuttgart, 1892. 

Furthermore a series of essays in periodicals, too numerous to admit 
of individual mention. 

Lindheim, Hesse-Darmstadt.—The Chevalier Léopold de Sacher- 
Masoch died at Lindheim on May 6, 1894. He was born in 1836 at 
Léopol in Lemberg. He received his early education at home, then 
studied at the /ycées at Léopol and Prague, and finished with a uni- 
versity course, receiving the degree of Ph. D. He became Professor 
of History at the University of Gratz, a position which he resigned in 
1859 to enter the Austrian army as a volunteer. The success which at- 
tended the publication of his first novel, ‘‘Don Juan de Kolomea,” 
caused him to decide to devote all his attention to literature. He con- 
tributed to a number of French and German reviews, and in 1881 
founded, at Leipzig, an international journal called Auf der Hohe, 
which was inimical to the German imperial government. On account 
of illness he was forced to suspend his journal and to retire to his 
country residence at Lindheim. On account of his literary work he 
received from the French government membership in the Legion of 
Honor. He was an authoritative historian. One of his most impor- 
tant books was his “‘ Prussians of To-day” (Die /deale unserer Zeit), 
a bitterly sarcastic work published in 1875. Among his other works 
are 

“Der Aufstand in Ghent unter K. Karl V.,’’ 1857. 

“Ungarns Untergang und Maria von Oesterreich,”’ 1861. 

1865. 

“Le dernier Roi des Magyares,"’ 1867. 

‘*The Legacy of Cain,” 1870. 

“La Propriété.”’ 2 vols. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


REVIEWS. 
Civilization During the Middle Ages, Especially in Relation to 
Modern Civilization. By GRORGEK BURTON ADAMS. Pp. 463. 
Price $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 


“The object of this book is to show how the foundations of our civ- 
ilization were laid in the past and how its chief elements were intro- 
duced, and to depict its progressive development until it had assumed 
its most characteristic modern features.”” (Preface.) With this pur- 
pose in view, Professor Adams discusses ‘‘What the Middle Ages 
Started With,’’ ‘‘ The Addition of Christianity,’’ and ‘*‘ What the Ger- 
mans Added.’’ He then follows the course of events in each of the 
principal countries, and intermingles essays on ‘‘ The Formation of 
the Papacy,”’ ‘‘ The Feudal System,’’ etc. The limits he chooses are 
the years 476 and 1520. 

This book shows the results of wide reading and broad learning. 
The style is generally clear and interesting. The chapter on feudal- 
ism is the best popular account in English. The chapter on the growth 
of commerce is valuable. Many subjects are treated in a suggestive 
manner, and the facts are so grouped a3 to show their significance. 
The volume is a valuable addition to our stock of books in English 
and will be useful. 

But it is very disappointing. From the title we expect more than 
we find. In a book on “Civilization During the Middle Ages’’ we 
naturally look for some account of medizval literature, religion, 
science, art. No one of these is adequately treated. Professor Adams 
has not included the discussion of these subjects in his plan. The 
titles—art, architecture, religion, heresies, etc., are not found in the 
index, 

In the second place, we expect books of this class to be useful as 
guides. In this respect it is a failure, because there is no bibliography, 
and but few references to other sources of information are furnished. 
An occasional suggestion emphasizes the need of more frequent cita- 
tions, Certainly a reference ought to be given for the ‘‘ few brief sen- 
tences”” mentioned on p. 16, for the ‘“‘ manuals or summaries of the 
Roman law,’’ p. 146, and for similar subjects elsewhere. 

The workmanship is careless. In places the style is negligent, 
¢. g., sentences on pp. 186, 187, 236, 289, 311, 353, etc. There are 
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loose general statements. We wonder just what the author had in 
mind when he wrote (p. 188): ‘‘ But with the accession of William, in 
1066, the state took on its final form, as had the German and the 
French states in the preceding century.”” The statements about the 
knowledge of Latin (pp. 8 and 24), and the contradictory utterances 
relative to Luther and freedom of thought (pp. 430, 431, 432, 440, 441), 
seem to indicate some mental confusion. Possibly the carelessness js 
most evident in the index. Titles are admitted or excluded in an 
entirely arbitrary manner. On p. 322 the duties of the three officers, 
baillis, sénéchals and enquéteurs are discussed ; only the first is in 
the index. The Synod at Bourges (p. 409) is admitted ; the Diet at 
Mainz (p. 410) is omitted. Three men are mentioned (p. 428) as hay. 
ing influenced Luther; Gerson is in the index, Staupitz and St. Ber. 
nard are not. A large number of similar cases will be noted by any. 
one who uses the book. 

There are occasional mistakes. Professor Adams is evidently not 
familiar with Mr. H. C. Lea’s discussion of the Donation of Constan- 
tine and of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. He falls into error (pp. 
233-34) about the dates of both and the purpose of the latter. Simony 
did not include lay investitures as stated at p. 243. The two subjects, 
although intimately connected, were treated separately. It is depress- 
ing to find that Professor Adams gravely repeats (p. 269) the stereo- 
typed statement that the crusades ended in 1270. 


Dana C. Munro. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Public Assistance of the Poor in France. By EMULy GREENE BALCH. 
Pp. 179. Publications of the American Economic Association, Vol. 
VIII. Nos. 4 and5. Price, $1.00. Baltimore : 1893. 

Miss Balch has done a good service for students of social institu- 
tions in the preparation of this short but comprehensive account of the 
public charities of France. The merit of the book lies not merely in 
its clearness, accuracy and brevity, but especially in the perfect fairness 
preserved ina field where party spirit and sectarian prejudices have 
made impartiality difficult. In this respect the present essay is in 
marked contrast with the report upon French Charities, by Hubert 
Valleroux, just published in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy.”’ 

As the author states, the present constitution of public assistance in 
France can hardly be well understood without some study of its 
development. The first seventy-five pages of the essay present a brief 
history of French charity from the ecclesiastical decrees in the time 
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of Clovis to the reorganization of social institutions by the first 
Napoleon. In the many interesting glimpses of social history perhaps 
the most striking features are the remarkable development of the 
medieval wayside hospitals, the great institutions and centralized sys- 
tem of Louis XIV., the sweeping innovations of the revolution and 
the unsuccessful efforts of one monarch after another to repress the 
army of beggars. 

The legal claim of a pauper to relief, which has led toso many 
abuses in England and in some American cities, is not recognized in 
France except in the case of the dangerously insane and certain classes 
of children. ‘‘ The tendency to take a somewhat socialistic view of 
public charity, and to seek to make it almost a government monopoly 
by putting hindrances in the way of private initiative . . . is 
generally more than counteracted by the traditional horror of anything 
approaching the English system, by the dread of all State interference 
felt by the ‘economists,’ and by the jealousy of the Catholics who 
would like to keep charity as far as possible in the hands of the 
church.” P.79. Yet charity in France seems to be more subject to 
public control and the control is more centralized than in England or 
America. The official bureoux de bienfaisance, assuming control of 
charitable bequests, and even of church collections, present a contrast 
to the prevalent American system of granting public appropriations to 
private charities. 

Thecare of destitute children is especially noteworthy for its thorough 
organization under the placing-out system. The description of provi- 
dent schemes, and of the government monopoly of pawn-shops may 
prove suggestive to American reformers. 

In undertaking to pass a final judgment upon the French system of 
public assistance as a whole, the author recognizes the difficulty of 
tracing social results and their causes and of making international 
comparisons. In many parts of France the provision of relief is in- 
adequate, but, whatever may be the cause, the French poor are more 
thrifty than the English. In both England and France the proportion 
of paupers to the population seems to be decreasing. 


DAVID I. GREEN. 


The Resources and Development of Mexico. By HusERT Howk 
BANCROFT. Pp. xii, 325. Price $4.50. San Francisco: Te Ban- 
croft Company, 1893. 

This book cannot be classed as historical or economic, but it contains. 
much information which is useful to both the historian and the econo- 
mist. While a more scientific investigation from a sociological point 
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of view would have greatly enhanced the value of the work to stu. 
dents, yet it presents many points in a semi-popular style that are too 
frequently overlooked by those especially interested in modern econo. 
mic and political history. While the book has some color of com. 
mercial investment, it is after all a fair representation of Mexico and 
its people, and while it lacks the keen analysis and pungent expres. 
sion of David A. Wells’ ‘‘ Study of Mexico,’ it covers a much wider 
field and gives a more comprehensive idea of the entire country. 

The recital of the recent intellectual achievements and the evolution 
of the races is too brief and too superficial to satisfy one who desires a 
thoroughly scholarly exposition of past and present means of educa- 
tion and culture. Emphasis of this would have added greatly to the 
value of the book, especially to those who are familiar with the 
history of the long period of intellectual stagnation preceding the 
present progressive era. The libraries of Mexico are worthy of far 
greater attention than Mr. Bancroft has given them in his too brief 
notice of these excellent features of interest. But the chapters on 
the material progress of the country, including agriculture, mining, 
stock-raising, manufactures and transportation are well written and of 
special interest to those who are seeking information respecting the 
resources and the industrial condition of Mexico, and they add some- 
thing of economic and historical value inasmuch as they show the 
struggle to overcome the rank medizvalism in trade and industry 
which has been prevalent since its introduction under the old Spanish 
régime. The laws of mining and colonization and the regulations of 
trade and taxation that now obtain, recall many phases of the old 
Spanish paternal spirit from which the country has recently been 
breaking rapidly away. In 1846 Mexico established a liberal coloni- 
zation law, but it had very little effect until recently when it has been 
put to excellent use in the encouragement of immigration. There are 
now eighteen well-organized colonies which have taken advantage of 
the liberal inducements offered by the law to secure cheap lands and 
homes within the national territory. A good deal of the rapid devel- 
opment of the country is due to wise legislation in the removal of 
burdens and the encouragement of certain lines of industry. Thus 
the removal of the heavy taxes from the mines and the rewards 
offered to work them have developed mining at a rapid rate. The 
improvement in the quality and efficiency of labor and the introduc- 
tion of modern machinery are among the more remarkable features 
of the new era, although there is great room for improvement in these 
respects, especially in the rural districts. Evidently the author has 
written with a desire to find out what is good in Mexico and to present 
it in a very favorable light. The book is important in giving the 
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best general view yet published of the conditions of a country which 
seems destined to bear important economic and political relations to 
the United States. F. W. BLACKMAR. 


Les Destinées de l Arbitrage International depuis la sentence rendue 
par le tribunal de Genéve. By Professor E. ROUARD DE CARD. 
Pp. 264. Price 5 fr. Paris: 1892. 

This book is an encouraging one to those who favor an extension of 
the principles of peace. In all times philosophers have dreamed of 
perpetual peace and have formed specific plans for bringing it about ; 
but this book seems to show that it is reasonable to hope that the 
times of peace are at least to be much extended. 

The author gives a full account of the steps that have been taken 
since the decision of the Alabama question in 1872 to bring about the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration. He first gives a 
brief account of the different peace societies that have been formed; 
then follows this by an account of certain societies whose purpose is 
the settlement of international disputes by arbitration. Most encour- 
aging is the report regarding the work of the international leagues. 
The Institute of International Law, for example, that from the repu- 
tation of its members and from the excellent work that it has done 
in all fields of international law has had so much influence, is shown 
to have formulated regulations for international arbitration that have 
been accepted by different states. This Institute has also suggested 
forms of treaties that shall provide for the settlement by arbitration 
of all disputes that may arise in the future. 

A brief statement is made of the work of the Universal Congresses 
of Peace that were held in Paris in 1878 and 1889 at the International 
Expositions there, and afterward in London, 1890, and Rome, 1891. 
The book was published too early to contain an account of the work 
done at the Congresses in Berne, 1892, and Chicago, 1893. Of more 
immediate practical utility, perhaps, has been the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Conferences whose sessions were held at the same places 
and times with those of the Universal Congresses of Peace from 1889 


to 1892. These conferences are composed of members of different: 


legislative bodies in Europe, and the decisions taken by them are in 
such form that they can be presented to the different legislatures for 
immediate action. 

Of less importance, perhaps, than the action of these last two asso- 
ciations, but yet of some influence in the direction of perpetual peace, 
is the Congress of the Three Americas held in Washington in 1889-90, 
of which, so far as it concerns this subject, a full account is given. 
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The latter part of the work is taken up with an account of the 
motions that have been made in the parliaments of different countries 
with the object of recommending the employment of international 
arbitration and of inserting arbitration clauses in treaties, and espe- 
cially with a complete statement of the international differences that, 
as a matter of fact, have been submitted to arbitrators for their settle. 
ment. It is interesting to note the rapidly increasing number of 
questions as important as the delimitation of frontiers, or even as the 
right to the possession of territory, that have been settled in this way; 
while very many less important ones, relative to the rights of naviga- 
tion, of fishing, of the seizure of ships or the confiscation of cargoes, 
which often arouse bitter feeling between friendly nations, have been 
settled without difficulty. 

The ultimate purpose, of course, of the peace societies is to endeavor 
to found an international court that may settle all disputes between 
nations that enter into the agreement establishing the court. As yet 
there is little to report along this line beyond the resolutions of the 
societies themselves; but actions that tend strongly that way are found 
in the treaties providing for permanent arbitration, between the coun- 
tries agreeing to them, of all questions of dispute that may arise. 
Such treaties exist between several States of Central America, between 
States of Central America and those of South America, and between 
States of the three Americas. Treaties of commerce and of naviga- 
tion, providing for settlement by arbitration of disputes on this subject, 
exist between France and the Republic of Equador, between Switzer- 
land and Salvador, but as yet none of the greater nations have entered 
into such treaties between one another. The most important step that 
has been taken, perhaps, toward the formation of a general tribunal 
of arbitration is found in the action of the United States, which has 
asked foreign nations to enter into a permanent arrangement with it 
for the submission to arbitration of all questions of dispute that may 
arise between them. 

An appendix to the book contains copies of the texts of the several 
resolutions, petitions, and conventions that exist between different 
nations, providing for arbitration, or for any peaceful settlement of 
disputes. While it is not to be expected that we are to see the settle- 
ment of all difficulties without war for a long time yet to come, the 
rapidly growing importance of arbitration as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes does seem to show that wars are to become much 
less frequent, and we may reasonably hope that within a comparatively 
short time only questions of the most vital importance to the interests 
of nations, such as those that involve a nation’s existence, must be 
submitted to the arbitrament of war. Perhaps no greater service to 
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the cause of peace can be rendered than by the publication from time 

to time of books such as this one, which shows accurately and com- 

pletely what has been already accomplished in that direction. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


An Essay on Judicial Power and Unconstitutional Legislation. By 
BRINTON Cox. Pp. xvi, 415. Price $3.00. Philadelphia: Kay 
& Brother, 1893. 

This volume does not quite agree in its contents with the title given 
it. Mr. Coxe died, leaving his work unfinished, but this introductory 
historical part, fortunately complete in itself, had already received his 
final revision, and is now published under the title of the projected 
completer undertaking. Mr. Coxe had proposed to show “that the 
Constitution of the United States contains express texts providing for 
judicial competency to decide questioned legislation to be constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional, and to hold it valid or void accordingly.”’ 
The author’s contention that judicial authority to determine the con- 
stitutionality of legislation is provided for ‘‘in eapress terms,”’ instead 
of being ‘‘ based upon implication and inference,’’ may or may not be 
sound ; but the question need not be discussed here, since it is one 
which he did not reach in the volume before us. While the essay 
shows on almost every page abundant evidence of much thought and 
extensive investigation, one is yet bound to point out that judicious 
rewriting and rearrangement might have reduced the essay proper to 
one-fourth its present length, through the relegation to foot-notes and 
appendices of a large amount of illustrative and remote material, with 
the result of thereby obtaining a far more logical and consistent pre- 
sentation of the subject. A large portion of the German, Roman, 
Canon and even English law referred to, and dwelt upon at consider- 
able length, seems far fetched ; certainly many of the cases cited bear 
little resemblance to unconstitutional legislation in the American 
sense of the expression. Often such legislation was unconstitutional 
in a sense similar to the modern English use of the term, but not the 
American. The latter part of the volume is more satisfactory. Con- 
siderable use is made of the Rhode Island case of Trevett vs. Weeden, 
the first American case, according to Judge Cooley, in which a law 
“was declared unconstitutional and void.’’ If, however, Mr. Coxe’s 
repeated assertion is true, that Rhode Island was at that time living 
under an unwritten constitution—an assertion to which exception may 
be taken—then the law in question was unconstitutional, if unconsti- 
tutional at all, in the English sense only. On an early page Mr. 
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Coxe lays great stress on the Dred Scott case as deciding certain con- 
gressional legislation unconstitutional. To be sure, a majority of the 
court did say that the Missouri Compromise was repugnant to the 
Constitution and void, but this was pure odi/er dictum, as was clearly 
shown at the time by the present Mr. Justice Gray and Ex-Judge John 
Lowell. 

The foregoing are some of the unfavorable estimates which the 
reviewer feels compelled to make. The book is, nevertheless, sug- 
gestive and instructive, but needs in many places to be read with 
caution. CHARLES F. A. CURRIER. 


The Union Pacific Railway. A Study in Railway Politics, History 
and Economics. By JoHN P. Davis, A.M. Pp. 247. Price $2.00. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1894. 

National Consolidation of the Railways of the United States. By 
GrEoRGE H. Lewis, M. A. Pp. 326. Price $1.50. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1893. 


The history of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads began sixty 
years ago, and presents one of the most complicated and instructive 
problems of American industrial history. Mr. Davis has treated this 
problem fully and well, and has succeeded in showing how this indus- 
trial undertaking has influenced the political and legal development 
of the United States. The book is withal a most opportune one. 
The maturity of the companies’ first mortgage bonds and the 
United States Government’s subsidy bonds, during the four years 
from 1895 to 1899, makes the relationship of the government to the 
Pacific roads a very live question. By what reorganization or refund- 
ing scheme the future prosperity of the roads may be secured, and the 
United States guaranteed against the loss of the $125,000,000 which 
the roads will owe her by the year 1899 is a matier to which Congress 
and the companies involved are giving their earnest attention. The 
problem was further complicated when the Union Pacific was forced 
into the hands of receivers, on October 13, 1893. Mr. Davis’ book 
appeared just ater this event, late enough, however, for the insertion 
of a note concerning the receivership. 

The eight chapters of the book discuss the ‘‘ Genesis of the Pacific 
Railway;’’ the work of “ Asa Whitney ’’ during the decade from 1840 
to 1850; the ‘‘Sectionalism and Localism’ which prevented the con- 
struction of the road before the War of the Rebellion; ‘‘ The Charter” 
of 1862 and 1864; the ceremonies that took place when the roads were 
“Done; a full account of the organization and operations of the 
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“Credit Mobilier;’ the amendments made in previous laws by the 
“Thurman Act;’’ and lastly the problems of the ‘Present and 
Future.” 

The best chapters are those treating of the ‘‘Credit Mobilier”’ and 
of the ‘‘ Present and Future.’’ The discussion of the Credit Mobilier 
Company is very clear, concise and complete. The account is admir- 
ably dispassionate. The plain story of the “Credit Mobilier’’ is the 
best criticism that can be made of it, and of the subsequent methods 
of railroad construction; for, as Mr. Davis says, p. 196, ‘‘ The Credit 
Mobilier Scheme, though peculiar, was neither new nor uncommon; 
instead of standing alone as an example of the perfidy of particular 
men, it was only the type of the railway construction company of the 
period from 1860 to 18So. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Davis comes as the result of his study 
is of especial interest. The three courses of future action, which the 
United States can choose from, are the assumption of the property by 
the United States through foreclosure of her mortgage and the pay- 
ment of the prior claims of first mortgage bond-holders, or the exac- 
tion of the payment by the companies of a large enough percentage 
of their net earnings into the sinking fund to amortize their indebted- 
ness, capital and interest, or the refunding of the debt due the govern- 
ment and the provision for periodical payments sufficient to liquidate 
the debt within some such period as fifty or one hundred years. Mr. 
Davis favors the last method. His plan calls for ‘‘the ascertainment 
of the worth of the debt at the time of settlement, on some just basis, 
and the provision for its payment in annual or semi-annual install- 
ments (usually in bonds) either equal or in an ascending or descending 
ratio, all secured by a lien or mortgage upon the present subsidized 
lines, and upon as much more property as the companies can offer for 
security.” 

Mr. Lewis, in his ‘“‘ National Consolidation of Railways,’’ has pre- 
sented an original plan for the solution of the intricate railway problem. 
The plan provides for ‘‘ the formation of a great national railway corpo- 
ration owning and controlling all the railways of the country, and 
governed by an organization representing the State and national 
governments and the stockholders [private persons] owning the 
road.” ‘The Consolidated Railway Company of the United States” 
is to be governed by a large board of commissioners. The President 
of the United States is to appoint the president of the board and six 
commissioners, each State is to have one commissioner and the owners 
of the railroads as many as the several States. The real work of the 
commission is to be carried on by an executive committee of five per- 
sons, of whom the president of the company shall be chairman. All 
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railroads doing interstate business are to be forced to join the consolj- 
dated company. They are to receive of the stock of the company asum 
equal to the market value of their own assets. They are to be obliged 
to change their separate existence for membership in the consolidated 
by being taxed ten per cent of their gross receipts. The stock of the 
consolidated company is to bear three per cent interest, the payment 
of which is to be guaranteed by the United States. Mr. Lewis believes 
that the consolidation of the railways under one management is sure 
to come. He thinks it would be extremely dangerous for this man. 
agement to be under the control of one or more private individuals, 
He hopes his plan will secure all the benefits connected with State 
ownership, without entailing the burdens. 

Few will be able to accept Mr. Lewis’ plan as offering a solution 
of the railway problem. Furthermore, the specialist and even he who 
is only fairly familiar with transportation questions will find most of 
the discussions contained in the first one hundred and fifty pages of 
the book either trite or superficial. The remaining one hundred and 
seventy-five pages are devoted to an elaboration of the author's plan. 
The book is expanded by numerous quotations to unnecessary length. 
The quotations ought to have been fewer, or have been run in as foot- 
notes. 

In spite of these serious defects, however, one must fully sympathize 
with this earnest and temperate discussion of the railway problem by 
a lawyer and a layman, who is not “inspired by any hostility to pri- 
vate capital invested in” railroads. In a letter received by the writer 
of this review Mr. Lewis modestly says: ‘‘I have never flattered myself 
that the plan was perfect, or beyond criticism, nor am I strenuous that 
the special scheme I advocate should be adopted. My desire is to help, 
as far as I may, to turn the public mind to a thoughtful and thorough 
discussion of this problem, in the hope that some effective and satis- 


factory solution may be discovered.” 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 


Histoire des Doctrines Economiques. Par A. ESprnas, Professeur a 
la faculté des lettres de Bordeaux. Pp. 359. Paris: Armand Colin 
et Cie, 1892. 

Professor Espinas’ book satisfies, on the whole, the requirements of 

a good history of economic theory. His choice of material is fairly 

judicious, for the purposes of a sketch, his judgment is temperate and 

his expositions are reasonably accurate. He shows, to be sure, some 
national bias, in emphasizing the importance of French writers more, 
perhaps, than a strictly impartial critic would do; but the bias is 
evidently unconscious, so that he cannot fairly be accused of prejudice. 
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At any rate, his work is far less open to the charge of national prejudice 
than is that of Professor Cohn ; and, unlike Ingram, he is not blinded 
to the truths of the classical school by an unreasonable estimate of the 
importance of his own point of view. In its general plan, his work 
resembles that of Ingram, to whom he evidently owes much, as, 
indeed, he acknowledges ; but it is not so well digested as its model. 
There are too many long quotations. The author would have added 
to the unity of his style and the clearness of his exposition if, instead 
of quoting so much, he had incorporated the ideas of the writers he 
discusses into his own narrative. His historical perspective is, on the 
whole, good, and he does justice in some instances where Ingram 
failed. This is true, for example, of his judgment of Locke, Cantillon 
and Ricardo. His view of Adam Smith’s work, however, is far too 
narrow. Like Cohn’s, it seems tinged with a continental prejudice, 
and is in striking contrast with that taken by the generous minds of 
Cossa, Wagner and Roscher. The author shows, also, a too common 
misapprehension of the spirit of Ricardo, by repeating the well worn 
exclamation that to Ricardo ‘‘ wealth is everything and men are 
nothing.” 

There are some slight inaccuracies in the book, such as, for example, 
the statement that the doctrine of natural law is of English origin. 
In his criticism of economic liberalism, also, Professor Espinas falls 
into the mistake of the extreme members of the historical school in 
that for the purpose of criticism he states the doctrine of /aissez faire 
in its extremest and most illogical form. With the extreme historical 
economists, again, he overestimates the importance of mere facts. 
Facts are of importance only as “‘they lead somewhere.” ‘“ System- 
atized knowledge” is not science until the causal relations of the 
phenomena described are elucidated. In their insistence on this 
thought the ‘classical economists’’ are entirely right. Professor 
Espinas, however, overlooks this truth. 

The writer’s criticism of revolutionary socialism, though brief, is 
keen, and logically conclusive as far as it goes. He says, that the 
“professorial socialism ’’ of Held, Schénberg, Wagner and others, is 
“Je meilleur rampart de la société allemande contre le socialisme 
révolutionnaire.’’ 

The last chapter is a discussion of method in economics. Professor 
Espinas seems to identify himself with the evolutional school, but 
makes the mistake, so commonly made, of confusing natural social 
laws with natural social forces. A rigid adherence to the distinction 
between these would go far towards putting an end to the tiresome 
and now unnecessary discussion of economic cosmopolitanism and 
perpetualism. D. KINLEY. 
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The Economics of a Russian Village. By Isaac A, Hovurwicu, 
Ph.D. Pp. 182. Price $1.00. Columbia College Studies in His. 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. II, No. 1. New York, 1893. 


This monograph is one of a kind to delight the hearts of students of 
practical economics. From beginning to end it is a record of solid 
work, alike in the way of original research and of constructive synthe. 
sis, We shall not be wrong if we assume that Mr. Hourwich has had 
special opportunities of prosecuting the investigations which have 
culminated in this book, for everywhere there are signs of a famil- 
iarity with his subject that convince one that he must not only have 
studied on the spot, but have done so with ample facilities for getting 
at the bottom of the many questions of practical life which are here 
raised. 

It would be impossible, without claiming much more space than can 
be allowed to this notice, to enter into a discussion of the important 
facts which Mr. Hourwich brings into prominence, and we must be 
content with a brief statement of the lines which his work follows. 

Beginning with a brief account of what he calls ‘‘ Peasantism,”’ by 
which he means the agrarian ferment, which began owing to the 
manner in which the emancipation of the serfs was carried out, he 
gives us a lucid and valuable sketch of the development of land own- 
ing in Russia, explaining in passing the testamentary arrangements 
which were in vogue under the old order of things, and the inaugura- 
tion of private property in land and serfage. These latter were 
finally recognized in Russia as institutions of private law by a ukase 
of Peter III., in 1762. In dealing with the emancipation movement, 
which culminated in the great reform of 1861, he brings out the fact, 
which is not always borne in mind, that the freeing of the serfs was in 
part, at any rate, the result of fear at the growing unrest of the peas- 
antry, and did not altogether proceed from motives of humanity and 
enlightenment. ‘‘We must free the peasants from above before they 
begin to free themselves from below,” said Alexander II. to his 
assembly of nobles in 1858. Happily he had the strength of will to 
carry out the measure whose necessity he had long foreseen. How far 
did economic considerations bear upon the Emperor of those days? Mr. 
Hourwich that tells us economic conditions were ripe for the change. 

“After the Crimean war it became obvious to the government that 
Russia, with her old-fashioned methods of transportation, could play 
no prominent part in the European concert.’’ Now it was perfectly 
evident that an extensive system of railways could not possibly be sup- 
ported out of the resources of agriculture alone, in a country in which 
nine-tenths of the people were serfs, either of the State or of the land- 
lords, and had to bear out of their scanty income the expenses of a 
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large military State, and of an aristocracy. Industry and commerce 
were necessary for the maintenance of the State. The emancipation 
of the peasants was the scheme to attract domestic and foreign capital 
to industrial pursuits in Russia. By placing money in the hands of 
the landlords it was sought to promote the progress of agriculture, and 
the growth of industries intimately connected therewith. By setting 
at liberty twenty million serfs, who were the subjects of the land- 
lords, wage-workers were created for industrial enterprises. The 
economic significance of the reform of February 19, (March 3), 1861, 
lies in the fact, that, on the one hand, it completed the evolution 
of private property in land, and that, on the other hand, it effected 
at a single blow the expropriation of the peasantry on a large 
scale." 

Considering the effects of the emancipation of the peasants, Mr. 
Hourwich mentions facts which demonstrate forcibly that they have 
been, in many respects, the reverse of those which were predicted. 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that there are found even to-day— 
nearly a quarter of a century later—Russians of eminence and even 
of intelligence who are unconvinced as to the wisdom of the great 
liberation. The present writer had an interesting conversation with a 
nobleman in Russia only two years ago, wherein the emancipatory 
edict was deplored as a cause of untold harm both to peasantry and 
nobility. It may not be amiss to recall his argument. 

“The peasants,” he saitl, ‘‘ were not ready for independence. They 
should have preparatory training. The right thing was to have edu- 
cated the children of the peasants then living, and to have freed them 
as soon as that had been done. Instead of that the Czar emancipated 
a race of people who were unfit to be made independent, who could 
not stand alone, but needed keeping in restraint. Good results will 
follow, but they have not come yet. The peasants are ignorant—not 
naturally stupid, but merely untaught—and they do not know how to 
look after their own interests. They have no foresight, they are im- 
provident, they have no means of learning enlightened methods of 
agriculture, and, worst of all, they are idle. Give them védka (brandy) 
and they are satisfied. Then, too, their taxes are high—often oppress- 
ive. It is true that with emancipation they received a certain amount 
of land, but the taxes they have to pay—taxes which formerly fell upon 
the noble—frequently exceed a fair rent. Moreover, the land which 
falls to the peasants of a village is often inadequate to their support, 
and all are kept in poverty. Formerly, when a serf met with misfor- 
tune—as by the loss of a cow or a horse—he went to the noble and was 
soon out of difficulty. Now he has no one to go to in distress. He 
has to deal with the tax-gatherer, who knows nothing of benevolence. 
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While before the emancipation the peasant was serf of a noble, now 
he is the serf of the police. That is the only difference.” 

‘*But,’’? he added with an air of satisfaction, ‘‘we have no urban 
proletariat in Russia. The emancipation has saved us from that,” 
Yet only partially, however, as Mr. Hourwich here shows. It is inter. 
esting to note, by the way, that serfdom existed as late as the year 1892, 
though the last remnant was then abolished by an edict wherein the 
Kalmyks, a semi-nomadic tribe of no fewer than 150,000 men in South. 
east Russia, near the Caspian Sea, ceased to be the serfs of the chiefs 
(the zaisangs and noyons) as hitherto. 

In dealing with the practical aspect of the communal land system, 
the author wisely confines his attention to typical districts. His con- 
sideration of this branch of his subject is marked by great thorough. 
ness and the information he gives travels over ground which, so far 
as we are aware, has not been touched by other writers on Russian 
economies. Speaking of the industry and capacity of the peasantry, 
he mentions the fact that the Russian cultivator produces far less corn 
per acre than the agriculturist of any other country. The following 
table is very significant : 


YIELD PER ACRE 


RYE OATS 
Bushels |Per Cent; Bushels | Per Cent 
Russia (an average district). . .| 8.9 100 10.7 100 
11.9 134 26.6 249 
re 15.5 174 30.7 287 
14.7 165 30.1 | 387 
14.5 763 17.6 164 
155 17.4 163 


Among the reasons for the lack of intensive cultivation are the faulty 
allotment of the communal lands and the chronic bankruptcy of a 
large part of the communes and of the peasantry. The author goes as 
far as to state that it is the established rule in Russia that the burden 
of taxation is in inverse ratio to the means of the taxpayer. He 
writes: 

‘*The former serf is taxed more absolutely (every male and every 
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worker) and relatively (every acre of land) than is the former State 

' t. The difference is really the tribute paid to the landlord class 

as a due for the emancipation of their serfs. Indeed the greater part 
of the contribution of the former serf is composed either of his 
redemption tax or of the payment due to his master (/ai//e) . 
On the other hand, the least amount in taxes is paid by those among 
the former serfs who have already redeemed their lots or who have 
received the so-called donated lots, 7. ¢., the least is levied from those 
who are free from the obligation to their former master.’’ 

Verily unto him that hath is given, and from him that hath not is 
taken away even that he hath! The result of all this is that there is a 
gradual tendency for the independent—or the nominally independent 
—farmer to become an agricultural laborer. As the author puts it, 
“Land tenure is degenerating into wage labor.” And no wonder, 
when the laws and institutions are so framed as to grind down the 
weak and protect the strong. A policy of greater short-sightedness 
could not be conceived. Another result, however, is the migration 
from the land to the towns of those who no longer entertain the hope 
or the wish to be tillers of the soil. In other words, the creation of an 
urban proletariat is beginning. 

We can only mention the chapters on the dissolution of the patri- 
archal family, the modern agricultural classes, and the re-division of 
the common land. Summarizing the results of his inquiries, Mr. 
Hourwich says: ‘‘ Family co-operation, village community, nobility, 
and natural economy—such was the economic constitution of Russia 
in the past. The Russia of the days to come will have for its 
basis a peasant bourgeoisie, a rural proletariat, and capitalistic agri- 
culture.” 

Though the work is somewhat technical in character, the author's 
elncidations are admirable. Certainly he allows himself at times to 
nod, as when he tells us that ‘‘at the dawn of the evolution of man- 
kind the individual had not yet differentiated from the social aggre- 
gate, a long-winded involution for a very simple idea. Again, when 
he claims the right to speak of people destitute of husbandry as 
“husbandless’’ because Shakes “are did so, one feels bound to point 
out that in economic and all c_ientific writings the most scrupulous 
care should be used in terminology, and that novelty is only justified by 
sheer necessity. But these will appear minor matters in view of the 
solid value of this work. It should be added that a very useful feature 
of the book is a careful and exhaustive series of statistics, which of 
itself proves the enormous amount of labor which the preparation cf 
the monograph must have involved. Unfortunately the area to which 
the statistics refer is very small when compared with the vastness of 
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the entire Russian Empire, and this fact minimizes their value and 
prevents them from having a general application. Again, most of the 
figures admittedly date from some years ago, though this is no wonder, 
seeing that Russia is one great European country which has not 
become awake to the importance of the science of statistics. 
WILLIAM HARBUTT Dawson. 


Grundbegriffe und Grundlagen der Volkswirtschaft. Vou Dr. Jutaus 

Leur. Priceg M. Leipzig: Hirschfeld, 1893. 

This book, written by Dr. Lehr and edited by Kuno Frankenstein, 
forms the introduction to the first volume of a large work upon politi- 
cal science. The whole work is to embrace the entire department of 
political science, and will be completed in thirty volumes. Its plan 
embraces far more than Schénberg’s manual, and in a certain sense 
also, more than Conrad’s Dictionary. Each individual volume is in- 
tended to form a complete whole by itself, and may be bought sepa- 
rately. 

In the first division, the entire science of political economy, theo- 
retical and practical, and the history of political economy and of 
socialism are treated. The second part contains the treatment of the 
science of finance, the third the theory of the state and the science 
of administration, the fourth that of statistics. The work by Dr. 
Lehr, in which the series is begun, is not intended to exhaust the 
entire subject of ‘‘ theoretical national economy;’’ but rather to present 
the present social and legal organization as the basis of the production, 
distribution and use of goods. Then such fundamental concepts as 
value, property, wealth, and cost, and an economy are discussed. In 
two later volumes will follow the theory of production and con- 
sumption and the distribution of property. The theories of value and 
price are treated by the author in a most exhaustive manner. The 
whole work is thorough and ingenious; the presentation of the indi- 
vidual theories is very complete, and in accordance with the latest lit- 
erature. In connection with every volume, there is a comprehensive 
bibliography, a review of the entire literature of the subject under 
discussion. Unfortunately the author lessens the value of his presen- 
tation by using the mathematical method extensively. On this account, 
it will be a poor “introduction to the study;’’ a good deal of mathe- 
matical knowledge will be necessary to understand the many formule. 
Though such a mathematical treatment may properly be employed in 
a monograph or a special investigation, it at least seems out of place 
in a work designed to present the principles of economics to a wide 
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and untechnical public. This defect will seriously injure the success 
of this otherwise meritorious work. 
KARL DIEHL. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. Vol. 

I, Pp. 452. Price $3.00. London: Macmillan & Co, 1893. 

This is the first instalment of a work apparently destined to be com- 
pleted in two volumes. Vol. I, contains an introduction on definitions 
and methods in Political Economy, Book I on Production with twelve 
chapters on the usual topics, Book II on Distribution with fifteen 
chapters, the last being on Economic History and Economic Utopias, 
a vigorous denunciation of the latter, and finally an excellent index. 

I must warn the reader that I cannot judge this book with perfect 
appreciation. I do not hail from Manchester, nor does it seem to me 
that the star leads thither that guides to the birthplace of the new 
prophet. Professor Nicholson appears to think differently. As I close 
this large volume after a careful and consecutive reading I am con- 
scious that my instincts, literary, pedagogic and economit, predispose 
me to judge it unfavorably. Still there are certain qualities which it 
is easy to appreciate. The writer is conspicuously industrious, careful 
and sincere. He is usually fair in his statements of historical facts, if 
not in their interpretation. He is also unfailingly courteous, if we 
except an allusion to ‘‘the younger generation of economists,” toward 
whom courtesy is not traditional. 

The author’s endeavor has been ‘‘to build on the broad foundations 
of Adam Smith and Mill without trenching unduly on the domain of 
ethics, jurisprudence or politics.’”” He confesses, however, that he 
owes ‘‘far more to Adam Smith than to Mill.’’ He takes exception 
to Mill both on account of his ‘“‘ want of historical knowledge”’’ and 
because he was continually influenced by ethical considerations. 
These sentences suggest the principal characteristics of the book. 
The writer accepts substantially the views of Adam Smith. Of course 
it is conceded that his statements regarding stock companies, and 
possibly a few others, have been disproved by experience, but these 
concessions are few and do not touch fundamentals. Mill’s views are 
oftener rejected, especially his theory of population and of the 
nature of the laws of distribution, while his more questionable wage- 
fund theory is accepted with qualifications. His ethical and philan- 
thropic temper are repeatedly noted as a source of error. 

In these days, however, interest centres in the doctrine of laissez faire. 
On this point our author leaves no doubt as to his position. ‘‘It may, 
perhaps, be thought that . . . practically the greatest happiness 
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of the greatest number will be admitted by everyone as the economic 
ideal. Buta ready example shows that this is not so. Maximum 
freedom is at least as attractive and may lay claim to equal authority, 
For my own part I should not care to regard equality of distribution, 
even if it could be shown to be both practicable and also productive 
of maximum happiness, as the ultimate goal of human progress, 
e The sadness of wisdom may be preferable to the mirth of 
folly.’’ No definition of wisdom is vouchsafed, though obviously 
called for. It evidently does not consist in the pursuit of maximum hap- 
piness, even for society as a whole. Liberty has been often defended 
as a condition of maximum happiness, but Professor Nicholson seems 
to have made an original contribution to the discussion. That this 
liberty so lauded requires that men be ‘‘let alone’’ by government, 
i. ¢., that State activity is necessarily restrictive and annoying, never 
simply co-ordinating and directive, is assumed as obvious. ‘The 
younger generation of economists think it is their principal business 
to invent and justify new modes of governmental interference. ° 
They have a child-like faith in the omnipotence of a duly reformed 
Parliament, in the altruism of the common man and in the virtue of 
obedience. On these points, however, I have to confess myself a 
disciple of Adam Smith, who believed very little in senates, and less 
in those who profess to trade for the common good, and who, in his 
praises of liberty, has had the singular honor of furnishing mottoes 
and texts to the literature of Russian anarchists.’’ Mill is sharply 
condemned for conceding too much to the opponents of /aissez faire. 
In all other points the author is orthodox. The reader of Smith, 
Ricardo and Mill will find no new doctrinesin these pages. The inno- 
vations of Jevons, Sidgewick and Marshall are considered at length, 
but only by way of refutation, the “‘ general reader’’ being wisely 
‘recommended to pass over ’’ the discussion. 

The second characteristic of the book is its large use of the histori- 
cal method, a most valuable feature and one in marked resemblance 
to Adam Smith. The valuable researches of Rogers, Cunningham, 
Seebohm and others contribute excellent material which is exten- 
sively, and for the most part judiciously, employed. An exception 
may perhaps be noted in the case of the English land system, where 
the historical treatment becomes discursive and wholly out of propor- 
tion to that of other parts of the general subject. To this is partly 
due the conspicuously insular character of the work. Far more than 
in the case of Mill the discussion presupposes English economic con- 
ditions. 

The use of historical matter of course implies induction, but it should 
not exclude deduction and exact analysis. The two instincts are 
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seldom well balanced however in a single mind, and so here. Deduc- 
tion is rare, exact analysis wholly lacking. The book scarcely contains 
an example of an economic conception clearly analyzed and unam- 
biguously stated. The author’s general idea can usually be discerned 
or inferred from his expressed sympathy with other writers, but it is 
surrounded by a penumbra. While admitting with him that ‘‘ natural 
species have centres but no outline,” the same need not be true of 
our definitions of them. The author is apparently unconscious of the 
defect for he frequently emphasizes the necessity of thorough analysis. 
Nor is the fault one of style, which is lucid enough. His mind simply 
does not exact thorough analysis. It is hard to understand how he 
can cite with approval BoOhm-Bawerk’s masterly analysis of the 
conception of capital and then contentedly publish one so conspicu- 
ously inferior to it. I do not refer to the questionable meaning which 
he gives to the word (practically all accumulated wealth) but to the 
vagueness with which that meaning is stated. 

One further feature of the book should be noted, namely, its attempt 
to separate economics from jurisprudence, politics, and notably from 
ethics. This principle is doubtful, for no science is intelligible which 
does not largely assume the results of related sciences. But whether 
the principle is sound or not, the application of it is open to criticism. 

We are told that the economist must ask what forces do govern the 
production and distribution of wealth, not what forces should govern. 
He may inquire, but must not recommend. Probably not everyone 
will quite sympathize with this extreme rigor. It might be objected 
that these recommendations are not of the province of ethics, but are 
merely the practical applications of the science. The biologist, to 
be sure, does not recommend that the oyster should have two abduc- 
tor muscles like the clam; he simply notes that he has but one. But 
if men controlled molluscan anatomy, biologists would doubtless 
express an opinion, and to prevent such an expression would be to 
silence our only competent advisers. Ethics furnishes us with no body 
of maxims for conduct. These must come from that great body of 
sciences which deal with the phenomena of human action. If these 
sciences do not furnish guidance for such action as they are competent 
to modify they are barren of their most valuable fruit. That eco- 
nomic phenomena are modifiable by conscious human effort, even the 
doctrinaire will hardly deny except by implication. If so economics 
should and will suggest changes for the moral sense to enforce, 
and ethics will bring no suit for trespass. Of course if it is really a 
matter of doubt whether maximum ultimate happiness be the goal of 
human progress the economist in common with other men will find 
recommendation difficult, but this embarrassment will probably not 
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be widely felt. When the quibbles connected with the word, “ happi- 
ness,’’ are thoroughly eliminated, the remaining question is scarcely 
capable of discussion, it becomes rather a criterion of sanity. 

But it must be admitted that investigation requires a temperament 
almost irreconcilable with ethical ideals and enthusiasm for social 
reform. We should not expect the scientist to lead in reformi 
society or to disparage those who do. The scientist is the modern 
seer, an organ specialized by society for simple seeing. It can hardly 
be claimed however, that the author attains his laudable ideal. He 
has his share of social prejudices and ill-conceals them. While refus- 
ing to admit the ideal of happiness asa criterion of judgment he is not 
able to divest himself of its influence, still less of that of his more 
conspicuous ideal of liberty. This influence would have been safer 
had it been conscious and avowed, but instead the subtle presence of a 
shifting, chameleon colored ideal lends treacherous ambiguity or 
fallacy to his argument. His undisguised championship of Jaissez 
faire and contempt for economic utopias are not examples of colorless 
vision, nor can the man who disclaims ideals boast that he “believes 
very little in senates.’’ These things imply ideals which if not elimi- 
nated should be defined and confessed. ' 

I have so far tried to explain the author’s position and to criticise 
his work from that position. I will now state briefly my objections to 
the position itself. 

I. Itregards economics as an objective science. It deals with the 
production of goods but ignores consumption, or the production of 
satisfactions. It talks of competition but forgets that consumption is the 
competitor of production in its claims on the time and interest of men. 
It considers the extensivity and ignores the intensivity of wealth. By 
thus stopping short of those facts which alone give significance to 
economic discussion, the phenomena of economic life become inex- 
plicable. Poverty united with plenty, and prosperity dissociated from 
abundance are riddles it cannot solve. Of course it cannot avoid talk- 
ing of utility and value, involving subjective factors, but it can and 
does fail to recognize their importance or todiscern their laws. Objec- 
tive economics is the alchemy of the science, a description of outward 
results. It is unscientific, because it ignores causes which may be 
examined and understood. 

II. It explains distribution by production. The powerful influence 
of combination, of education, of law in changing the conditions of 
competition is necessarily admitted, but theories are not modified 
accordingly. It is of course admitted that wages may vary from min- 
imum maintenance to full product according to the bargaining power 
of the parties involved; it is obvious that neither minimum necessary 
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maintenance nor bargaining power stand in any fixed relation to the 
productivity of labor; but the obvious conclusion of these facts, that 
production forces determine the amount to be divided, and distinct 
forces independent of production determine the proportion of the 
shares, this conclusion ,is nowhere drawn. The origin of the pro- 
ductivity theory of distribution is plain. Before division of labor 
came (so runs the argument), each man had what he produced, and 
of course production determined his remuneration. Now each man 
has Ais share of a joint product, obviously only an adaptation of the 
former principle. Precisely; but what determines his share, his con- 
tribution to the result being incommensurable? It is with the neces- 
sity for dividing a joint product that the problem of distribution 
appears. But when a theory is surrendered in its applications, why is 
it retained as a generalization? The reason is apparently that the 
social corollaries of the opposite theory are repugnant to an ultra- 
individualistic philosophy. 

III. Finally, the economics in question misinterprets history in its 
estimate of the function of the State. I bow low in homage to Adam 
Smith, but I do so in the full conviction that were he born into our 
day he would revise the ‘* Wealth of Nations ’’ as his followers refuse 
todo. He was keen, observant, and untrammeled by orthodox tra- 
ditions. The law of settlement, the statute of apprentices, the old 
poor law, etc., gave him material for a damning indictment of State 
interference. They were clumsy attempts of a half metamorphosed 
military organization to perform industrial functions, efforts to plow 
with swords not yet beaten into plowshares. This clumsiness of the 
State contrasted ill with the virility of an exceptionally stimulated 
individual enterprise, and in hailing the movement from status to 
contract, Adam Smith became the prophet of a century. 

But the succeeding century has brought the infamies of the early 
factory, the servitude of labor and the stunting of a race. It has 
brought in succession the rivalry, the frenzy and the paralysis of com- 
petition. It has brought corporations, syndicates and trusts, and rail- 
way magnates who dictate terms to nations. The abdication of the 
State from its industrial functions has developed the pseudo-state, rul- 
ing by virtue of neglected prerogatives. We have seen this pseudo- 
state purchasing the legality of its acts, the moral obliquity of the 
monstrous debauchery being charged, with the perversity of prepos- 
session, wholly to the account of the state. On the other hand we 
have seen government industries prosecuted with eminent success. 
We have seen the reform of the poor laws, and the passage of the fac- 
tory acts, a monument of beneficence, against the united opposition 


_ Of the praisers and the practicers of unrestricted self-interest. These 
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facts may be variously estimated but they must not be ignored. The 
reader of Professor Nicholson’s book would not guess that trusts had 
ever existed, or that the maintenance of real freedom of contract was 
difficult or doubtful. I must insist that those who ignore such things 
or hold traditional conclusions unmodified by them are no kindred 
of Adam Smith. Nor is it enough grudgingly to admit the benef. 
cence of the factory acts, and deny that the State can be useful farther, 
History is worthless if it does not enable us to project the orbit of 
progress into the future. Doubtless State intervention has its dangers 
and its limits, but limits shift and difficulties that once baffled, here as 
elsewhere, are later overcome. 

Concession after concession, qualification after qualification, has 
sapped the vitality of the doctrine of laissez faire. It lacks the vig- 
orous conviction, the conscious obviousness and the confident appeal 
to current experience which characterized the writings of Adam Smith. 
Even its calmest advocates can hardly refrain from epithets and spleen, 
All signs indicate a readiness for a new prophet, a new Adam Smith, 
who shall interpret to us the signs of our times. 

H. H. Powgrs. 


Wesen und Zweck der Politik, als Theil der Sociologie und Grund- 
lage der Staatswissenschaften, Von GUSTAV RATZENHOFER. 3 vols, 
Pp. 400, 363 and 481. Price 20m. Leipzig: Bockhaus, 1893. 

The question whether history is a science has always been much less 

a matter of controversy than the question whether politics, while 

apparently only political shrewdness or skill in State affairs, can be 

ascience. Politics has been regarded as synonymous with statecraft, 
and this view has been strengthened by the fact that every attempt to 
treat politics as a science has failed. There have been such attempts 
made, though they have, as Robert von Mohl declares, all ‘‘ stopped 
with modest demands.’’ Mohl, himself, in his ‘‘Cyclopadie der Staats- 
wissenschaften,’’ presents a brief outline of politics in the sense of 

‘‘ statecraft,” or the ‘theory of the appropriate means to the attain- 

ment of the various purposes of the State.” Holtzendorf, likewise, 

has written a book on the ‘‘ Prinzipien der Politik,” in which he 
essays to set forth the scientifically established laws of political action. 

But both Mohl and Holtzendorf forget that science affords no guide 

for action, that science must not be confounded with art. The function 

of science is to present the objective development of phenomena and 
the laws of this development; and a science of politics, therefore, 
should set forth the political actions of men as a social phenomenon 
having a regular development. There has been no such presentation 
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to the present time for the simple reason that so long as the State is 
ed as the work of man’s free will, and all political action as 
man’s ‘‘free deed,” there can be no science of politics. 

It was only when sociology conceived the state to be the natural and 
necessary product of the elementary forces dominant in heterogeneous 
groups, when the state came to be regarded as a natural phenomenon, * 
that the further question, according to what laws have the activities of 
these social elements developed in this natural product, could become 
a subject for scientific investigation. Thus a scientific treatment of 
politics could rest only upon the basis of sociology. Gustav Ratzen- 
hofer is the first to attempt such a treatment, and to carry it out in a 
really ingenious manner. We believe we do not err in asserting that 
Ratzenhofer’s name will from now on be associated with those of the 
greatest authors of the past, Machiavelli, Comte and Spencer; but with 
this difference, however, that what were unsuccessful attempts on 
their part, have been changed by him into success. 

After summarizing the sociological theories in the introduction, the 
author devotes the first two volumes to the ‘‘ Wesen der Politik.”” He 
accepts as the most important fundamental fact of sociology ‘‘ the 
presence of numerous distinct but intercommingling races, a fact which, 
for one thing, excludes as scientifically unusable the [theory of the] 
descent of mankind from a single pair.’”” In the four large divisions 
of these first two volumes he discusses: I, Politics (im allgemeinen); 
II, National (or Home) Politics; III, Foreign Politics; IV, Social 
Policy (Geselischaftspolitik). The author understands politics to be 
the activity of a social community in its own interest. Sociologists 
also use the term ‘“‘ group’’ instead of community, and the author often 
employs the expression ‘‘ political individualities.”’ + Every body of 
men having common interests forms such an “individuality ’’ but it is 
often the case that a single person, such as a statesman or a ruler, is 
himself a ‘‘ political individuality.” 

“ Politics (im allgemeinen) grows out of the inter-relations of coming 
in contact with one another. The political person (7. é., generally 
the group, the class, the society) exists because of common descent, 
like occupation;’’ similar conditions as to amount of wealth owned, 
and often because of a common language, religion, civilization, etc. 
The author takes the position of an outside observer in the midst of 
these ‘‘ political persons’? (groups, classes, etc.) whom he sees having 


* On this sociological theory, consult: Gumplowicz, ‘Der Rassen Kampf,” Inns- 
bruck, 1882, and ‘‘ Grundriss der Sociologie,’” Wien, 1885. 

t|" Individualitaten.’” It is perhaps best to translate ‘‘ politische Individualita- 
ten” and “ politische Personlichkeiten” as political individuals and political per- 
sons,—Ep1Tor). 
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contact with each other, struggling each against the other, or agreeing 
upon compromises, and investigates the motives of their action, the 
methods of their practices, the aims they seek to obtain by these prac. 
tices and the conditions which render more difficult or more easy the 
attainment of these purposes. In this manner Ratzenhofer has suc- 
ceeded in making politics a science, just as Adam Smith was able to 
raise political economy to such a rank because he simply observed the 
economic phenomena and stated their vital principles and their con- 
formity to laws. 

Of course, when an observer takes such an objective unpartisan 
standpoint, we cannot expect him to palliate events; and thus the 
presentation given by Ratzenhofer will wound many a sensitive nature. 
However, the blame lies not with the scientific investigator, who states 
the truth first of all, but rather with the regardlessness and egotistic 
action of the ‘political individuals.’”” We can no more reproach 
Ratzenhofer because the ‘‘ political persons ’’ carry on a life and death 
struggle that they may thereby pursue purely selfish aims and employ 
every means that will secure to them these aims, than we can censure 
Adam Smith because of his economic motive, ‘‘ self-interest,’’ or Darwin 
because of the ‘‘struggle for existence ’’ which he observed and inves- 
tigated. Ratzenhofer is only the faithful delineator of the things 
which the actual facts bring within observation. Furthermore, he 
gives us cheerful prospects of “ civilizing’’ politics in which nobler 
motives dominate, and the ‘‘ barbarous”’ politics are held in check. 
Far be it from him, however, to set up, as political writers often do, 
moral rules for political action, with the demand that they shall be 
observed by contending parties, nor has he any thought of writing a 
code of State morals (‘‘ S/aa/smoral’’), as Mohl once desired to do. 
To be sure, he often gives counsel and introduces rules of action, but 
these concern only the fitness of particular operations. When he does 
thus give his counsel, it is such that it can be put into practice equally 
well by the representative of the nobility, the church, the laborers or 
the farmers, he gives only rules for action deduced from the expe- 
rience of political conflicts. 

This struggle of ‘‘ political persons ’’ is subject to the ‘‘ law of abso- 
lute enmity.” ‘‘ Diese absolute Feindseligkeit’’ is the essential 
characteristic of all politics. However, the purpose of all politics is 
success—success in the struggle to satisfy the self-interests of the 
political individual. Such interests are numerous; the source from 
which they all flow is the care for existence. ‘‘Men have a strong 
desire to raise themselves out of the lowlands of material cares, 4 
desire which continually increases with growing culture.’”’ Besides 
these material motives, there are, of course, intellectual and moral 
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ones, but these are only the branches on the trunk of the material mo- 
tives. According to the position of the individual, or the “‘ political 

,’’ does the one or do the other of these motives have prepon- 
derance in determining political action; but ‘‘the mass of persons 
must be ruled by material motives under all circumstances.’”’ This 
does not prevent these same masses, and often their leaders, from 
holding before themselves various other motives, such as love of 
country, justice, etc. 

We see that the author is extremely realistic in his presentation, 
but he justly observes that ‘‘investigations concerning the character 
of politics demand a ruthless striving after truth.”’ (I, 59). Conse- 
quently, the author does not hesitate to tell men, as political beings, 
the full and unmixed truth, and to hold before them, as such, a mirror 
in which every lover of truth, must plainly recognize that which he 
loves. 

“If we wish to know the causes of political conflict,’” he says, “we 
must entirely disregard every moral struggle.” . . . ‘The ani- 
mal part of our race contains the true causes of the struggle for exist- 
ence.’”’ (I, 126). Since ‘‘nourishment and the increase of the race 
are dependent upon the area which is at the disposal of the single 
individual and of the race, it follows that the gaining of territory is 
the object of every political conflict;’’ all other objects, as for exam- 
ple, slaves, capital, advantages in trade, are only means ‘‘ by which 
men make the produce of a given area and the advantages of space”’ 
serviceable (I, 127). 

The most primitive political persons that carry on political conflict 
are primitive hordes; development leads to the tribe, state and nation; 
these are the more advanced political persons. The character of the 
political struggle remains the same; its forms alone change according 
to the proportion of this development. These few sentences are given 
merely to afford the reader an idea of the character of Ratzenhofer’s 
work. It would take us too long to give even an approximate résumé 
of its rich contents. 

Passing from the ‘‘Character of Politics (im allgemeinen)’’ to ‘‘ Na- 
tional Politics,” the author portrays the parties in the state, sets 
forth the ‘“‘leading’’ of the same, and describes the statesman, the 
agitator and demagogue. He brings out characteristic instantaneous 
photographs of these types. Likewise the chapters ‘in {wh'.h he 
brings before us the stages of political operations are incomparably 
masterly. From these chapters, politicians of all parties; ministers of 
State as well as leaders of workingmen may learn much. 

After national politics ‘‘ foreign politics’”’ are treated. Here the 
states form the contending units and thus the political persons. The 
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objects of foreign politics are: ‘‘ The increase and maintenance of the 
national territory and the advantages of trade.’’ This kind of politics 
does not serve party advantage, but the interest of the state, which 
interest the author defines as the ‘‘common will of the social struc. 
ture.’’ The author examines the conditions upon which the political 
power of the state abroad depends. Among these conditions are good 
natural boundaries. ‘‘ The destruction of the State of Poland is a clas- 
sical example of the disadvantage of defective natural boundaries” 
(II, 39). The chapters concerning the defence of the state (a subject 
upon which the author wrote a very good book eleven years ago), are 
excellent. 

After devoting several chapters to the foreign political operations of 
the state, the author ends this division of his work with a glance at 
‘world politics”’ (or the policy of colonization). Here he very justly 
remarks that the interests of culture, which in Europe restrain abso- 
lute hostility or wars, necessitate the extension of dominion outside 
of Europe (II, 243). Because of this the European States have entered 
upon their colonial policy and the “struggle for possessions and 
influence outside of Europe.’’ In this foreign arena of conflict the 
“struggle between Russia and England for world dominion stands in 
the foreground.’”? The author thinks that this conflict will ultimately 
be settled by England’s giving Asia to Russia, in order thereby to 
maintain herself in the rest of the world, India being retained as 
long as possible under England’s care. 

But Ratzenhofer looks still farther, and foresees the time when “ out 
of the downfall of Russia and out of the dissolution of the English 
power into many separate English States, a circle of states embracing 
the world shall at last arise as the outcome of the increasing dominance 
of European culture’’ (II, 249). It may seem that here the author 
has given too loose reins to his political fancy, but that is not the case. 
He is only drawing the strong, logical conclusions from his scientifically 
and firmly established premises in regard to the character of politics. 

The investigation of “social policy” (Gesellschaftspolitik) forms 
the last (IV) division of the second volume. ‘‘In every state,’’ he 
says, ‘‘there are ‘persons’ which, under the laws in force, can obtain 
no power. These persons strive for political power, either by means 
of revolution or by opposing the existing legal order with the legal 
powers they possess under that order.’ Such persons (and here we 
are thinking of religious and socialist parties) necessarily seek the 
support of those circles that are outside the state, but have com- 
mon interests. ‘‘This struggle and the conflict, within and without 
the state, which arises in consequence,’’ is social policy (Gesell- 
schaftspolitik) (11, 252). In this section the author discusses in a very 
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objective and moderate manner the work of the various religious, 
nationalistic, capitalistic, feudal and communistic (socialistic) societies. 
At this juncture he speaks at length of the Antisemitic Society, which 
was called into being by the Jewish Society, in keeping with the 
eternal and unchangeable law that ‘‘every really effective social 
organization calls forth an opposing one’? (II, 263). 

After the author has investigated the nature of politics, as carried 
on both by society and by the state, and in national and foreign affairs, 
he takes up, in Volume III, the purpose and aims of each of these sys- 
tems of politics. Throughout the first two volumes a realism prevails 
that certainly will not escape being considered pessimistic by many 
though I should by no means make such an indictment. With the 
very first page of the third volume, however, the author enters upon 
a somewhat optimistic course of thought, a fact that will conciliate 
many opponents of the first two volumes. The author thinks he 
can prove that ‘‘the influence of the self-interest of all, taken collec- 
tively, upon individual self-interest ’’ is growing with the development 
of mankind, and that the aim of politics is to ‘‘ harmonize progressive 
socialization and individualization, the one a social, the other an 
individual, necessity.’’ To the extent that politics fulfill this purpose 
are they civilizing;’’ following an opposite course will produce ‘‘ bar- 
barous”’ politics. ‘‘ The aim of politics, 7. ¢., civilizing politics, is the 
commonweal of mankind.”’ 

The author is, of course, careful to say that he is speaking only con- 
ditionally of the purpose of politics, because ‘‘ considered as a phenom- 
enon, politics is of itself, without purpose.’’ This assurance is fortunate, 
for without it we should be compelled to charge him with having a 
teleological concept of the world. The author seems to appreciate this 
well, and consequently does not neglect at the outset to surround his 
statements regarding the purpose of politics with certain restrictions, 
in order that he may protect himself against every possible accusation, 
and especially, against the charge of an unwarranted optimism. For 
the charge of being thus optimistic would be at the door of everyone 
who claimed that the aim of all politics, domestic and foreign, and the 
policy as well of all societies, is to secure the maximum welfare of all 
mankind. The author does not make this claim. Nevertheless he 
naturally desires not to leave his large temple of thought without har- 
monious completion; he wishes, so to speak, to crown his structure 
with a beautiful dome. He has spoken of struggles and conflicts with- 
out end; can he, then, tell us nothing of the possible conclusion of 
these as an aim of politics? Not to do so would, perhaps, be more 
scientific, though less human. 
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The author does not practice any such cruelty upon his readers, 
Just as the poet brings his tragedy to a conciliatory close so Ratzen- 
hofer reassures us with a reference to a possible ending of these 
struggles by the victory of civilization. This is what he terms “ prac- 
tical optimism.’’ However, we will not call him to account for this, 
because we ourselves accept this humane view. The idea may not be 
< absolutely scientific, but we gladly accept it asa kind of religion of 
| humanity. This practical optimism judges all politics according as 
y they do or do not lead to a higher degree of socialization of men; if 
| they do, then they lessen the ‘absolute enmity’ within the societies 


that are thus more highly socialized; and there results a harmony of 
the interests that have previously been in barbarous conflict. 
i) These more socialized societies can in time come to include entire 
circle of states. In them also the material motives will steadily de- 
cline, and the intellectual and moral incentives, those having the com- 
mon good of all as their goal, will win the upper hand. Under the 
! steady operation of such forces culture develops into civilization, the 
| highest form of morality and science for which we are by nature fitted, 
| i a civilization whose characteristic is freedom of thought concerning 
i those secrets of nature that have from the earliest times been the pro- 
vince of religion (III, 24). Of course, we are to-day still very far from 
such a condition of affairs. To mention but one evidence of this, 
| the author considers ‘‘the practical (present) meaning of the aim of 
civilizing politics ’’ to be the just participation by each person, and 
thus by the masses, in the conditions of life.’ Since the idea of civil- 
ization requires a continually increasing socialization, the idea is not 
concerned with the maintenance of ‘‘ political individuals ;’’ the con- 
tinuance of political individuals may often prove a hindrance to civili- | 
zation (III, 88). 

The author maintains that the progress of civilization is certain, be- 
cause it is a natural necessity of mankind. We cannot follow the 
author thus far. Has he not at this point allowed himself to be too far 
misled by his ‘‘ practical optimism On the contrary, we will 
gladly join him in believing in the great progress of the idea of civili- 
zation within the states and the larger circles of culture. 

We agree with the author that the tendency of races and nations is 
to unite into political states, for it isa social law that the concept of a 

' nation is becoming constantly more freed from the idea of a common 
ancestral descent (III, 130). From this standpoint of a necessary pro- 
cess of civilization, which, like a social law, must work itself out in 
every state with a civilizing influence, the author subjects the several 
‘* political interests ’’ existing in a civilized State to a searching criti- 
cism. It would lead us too far afield to follow the author into detail 
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here. Suffice it to say that what he says concerning the interests of the 
laboring class, of capital and of manufacturers is worthy of note. He 
considers the basic institutions of the civilized state from the same 
standpoint also, ‘‘ and the purposes of the same when carried into the 
realm of practice.’’ In the last chapter, devoted to the latter theme, 
he considers the “‘ civilizing administrative system ”’ of the state. 

The succeeding chapter on the civilizing foreign politics of the state 
gives the author an opportunity to investigate public law, and the 
commercial and colonial policies of modern states. 

In the last division of this (III) volume, the author gives a con- 
densed outline of his philosophy of history, under the title of a 
“Critique of Civilization.’”” He bases his philosophy of history upon 
the two results of his previous investigations, respectively expressed in 
the two following sentences: ‘‘ The nature of politics manifests itself 
as a struggle of the existing public entities and institutions each for 
its own advantage’’ (III, 401). ‘‘ The aim of politics shows itself to 
be establishment of a harmony of all interests.’’ 

At this juncture the author shows that according as civilization itself 
is politics developed for the accomplishmeut of good, so do political 
methods employed in the civilizing process improve. This considera- 
tion is a warning to the state to employ as far as possible only civiliz- 
ing means. How did Castlereagh’s success in bribing the masses and 
inducing the Irish Parliament to decree its own death profit Eng- 
land? What advantage has it been to Austria to fail to observe the 
rights by which she and Hungary have been reconciled ? (III, 418). 

As the state must ultimately place itself in the service of civiliza- 
tion, so must the sciences place themselves in the same position? The 
natural sciences, however, must form the basis of all sciences, the 
political and social included, if they are to be justified in having this 
aim; for civilization itself, as the author asserts in the ‘‘ Conclusion 
of the Discussion of Sociology,’’ is ‘‘ a phenomenon in which the laws 
of nature obtain.’”’ This view demands a conscious and purposive 
participation of man in civilization. The author calls this view of 
civilization, and of the duties men have toward it, ‘‘the socialistic 
concept of the world,” an expression which may lead to ambiguities 
and mistakes. 

It is perhaps better to designate this concept of the world, the ‘‘socio- 
logical’ rather than the socialistic.* A sociological view of the world 
for the reason that it can command only the leading thinkers among 
men, ‘‘ conceals within itself no social dangers, no exaggeration, as the 


*Cf. Gumplowicz: sociologische Staatsidee.”’ Graz, 1892. In which the 
author establishes this ‘sociological view of the world” in a way similar to that 
employed by Ratzenhofer, 
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individualistic does. An aggressive individualism, the leaven of civili- 
zation, is ineradicably connected with our political nature, to temper it 
and rationally to restrict it is the purpose of socialism considered as a 
world ideal’’ (7. ¢., as a sociological view of the world). 

The author closes his thoughtful work with these striking words. 
We have been able to present the content of the book but briefly, to 
give a detailed estimate of the work would lead us beyond the limits 
of areview. We think it is not saying too much to assert that this 
work by Ratzenhofer is an epoch-making one in the world’s political 
literature. The name of its author will henceforth be associated with 
the most illustrious sociologists and political philosophers, though he 
may at first expect to meet much opposition from the ranks of the 
scholars in the faculties of the German universities. 

LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 


The Repudiation of State Debts. By A. Scort, Ph. D. 
Pp. x, 325. Price $1.50. Library of Economics and Politics, Num- 
ber 2. Richard T. Ely, editor. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1893. 

The first feature of this book to attract the reviewer’s attention is the 
extensive and painstaking research evinced by it. A vast amount of 
material has been worked through, much of it consisting of original 
**sources,’’ though a portion—as in the case of almost any book now- 
adays—falls rather under the head of ‘‘authorities.”” The author 
seems, in fact, to have availed himself of most that would serve his 
purposes with best effect. Nor is it too much to say that the material 
has been well, and even skillfully handled. 

Another merit of this book is the clear and concise style in which 
it is written. With the exception of a single sentence on page 71, in 
which the construction of the word ‘‘issued’’ is not clear, there is 
hardly a line of doubtful meaning. 

The author, however, shows in his work a higher quality than that 
of the careful investigator or the clear writer. His impartial and suc- 
cessful treatment of the sectional question that constantly forces itself 
into the field of his inquiry, proves that he has the historical insight 
and broad human sympathy necessary to understand and interpret 
the phenomena with which he has todeal. His summary of the causes 
of repudiation in the South is admirable. The work deals with a most 
important social question, and its value, beyond the purely economic 
aspects of the case, would be much increased if, in the separate accounts 
for the various Southern States, the separation was more clearly indi- 
cated between the ‘‘carpet bag ’’ governments which saddled the States 
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with their heavy debts and the more representative governments which 
came later and repudiated these debts. The reviewer hopes that in 
the next edition this will be done. 

The book is in eight chapters, exclusive of the appendices, and 
these eight arrange themselves naturally in four parts. Chapter I 
deals with ‘‘ The Constitutional and Legal Aspects of Repudiation.” 
Chapters II-VI give the history of repudiation in each of twelve 
different States. Chapter VII deals with the causes of repudiation, 
and Chapter VIII proposes remedies. The States are arranged in 
groups; on what principle, however, is not quite apparent. One 
cannot see exactly why Mississippi, Florida and Alabama should be 
grouped in one chapter, while Georgia, Louisiana and Arkansas are 
dealt with in another. But in fact each State has its own story entirely 
separate from the others. 

There are certain other details of no very important character, in 
which correction, addition, or change might be desirable. One would 
like to know, if possible, what the amount of land referred to on page 
62 really was and what was its approximate value. On page 63 the old 
debt of Alabama is summed up as principal alone, while the item just 
above the footing line contains an interest element. On page 99, 
and again on page 220 the resignation of Governor Bullock and his 
flight from Georgia in 1871 are spoken of; but there is not, as there 
should be in justice to him, any mention of his subsequent return and 
his life in Atlanta. Chapter VI is entitled ‘‘ Repudiation in Vir- 
ginia,”’ and West Virginia is in this way dismissed from the place she 
deserves, at least in some degree, in the formal enumeration of repu- 
diating States. To be sure the connection of West Virginia with the 
Virginia debt is explained, but her share in it ought to give her a place 
in the title of the chapter. ‘Antoni v. Greenhow,”’ page 185, must 
mean Hartman v7. Greenhow. It is to be questioned whether the 
table given on page 214 and repeated on page 275 will, on a close 
study, bear out the conclusion drawn from it. The movement of 
prices of Georgia bonds especially, for the period taken, is against the 
inference. 

The reviewer is of opinion that repudiation was quite as much due 
to the lack of confidence, which the States having low-priced bonds 
had in their ability to pay their debts as to their indisposition to pay 
them. 

The conclusion stated on page 216, implying that repudiation might 
have been avoided by the Southern States is to be questioned. The 
table on page 276 shows that the taxable values of North Carolina, 
for instance, in 1870 were about $130,000,000, while her debt was about 
$30,000,000. The statement on page 74, taken from the Governor's 
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message and differing from the table, makes the maximum of the debr 
over $40,000,000. It must be confessed that it would have taken a 
large heart under such conditions to look to the future and hope to 
avoid repudiation. 

The remedies suggested for repudiation are none of them (except 
that of better moral education) without objection. Federal assump. 
tion of State debts would involve too great correlative control of the 
general government over State finances ; the repeal of the Eleventh 
Amendment would hasten the centralization which is going on with 
rather dangerous rapidity already ; and constitutional provision by 
the States for settlement of claims against them determined and 
enforced judicially, would substitute for the irresponsibility of the 
State the possible despotism of the courts. But all the objections are 
fairly discussed. 

The defects of this work are of minor importance and may easily be 
remedied; its good features are cardinal and essential. It will dis- 
please extreme partisans North and South, just as it should; but it can 
not fail to commend itself to all who desire a clear, candid and intelli- 
gent treatment of the subject with which it deals. 

GEORGE P. GARRISON. 


An Analysis of the Ideas of Economics. By. P. SHIRRES. Pp. 260. 
Price $2.00. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 


This little volume is unique in aim and method. It is an attempt 
by the author, ‘‘ taking Austin as his model,’”’ to parallel in economics 
the ‘‘ lucid expositions of the analytical jurists’’ in the science of law. 
From such an undertaking one would naturally expect a series of 
strained analogies and of ideas mutilated by procrustean definitions. 
The result, however, is, in the main, agreeably disappointing. Such 
subjects as the ‘‘ Province of Economics,’”’ and such concepts as wealth, 
value, credit, commodities and capital, are treated with clearness, 
breadth of view, consistency, and sound sense. It is notable that 
with apparently little knowledge of continental European writers, the 
author has occupied some of the most advanced positions of the latest 
economic thought. Particularly happy are his development of Jevons’ 
idea that the laws of value must be sought primarily in consumption, 
and his phrase ‘‘The law of consumption’’ for Jevons’ ‘‘ Variation 
of the final degree of utility.’’ Very timely, also, is his proof of the 
fact that economics is a science distinct from, and not a part of soci- 
ology, which he defines as the science which ‘ regards society from a 
biological point of view.”’ 

The author seems to have been most profoundly influenced by the 
Bentham-Jevons ‘‘Analysis of Utility,” by H. D. MacLeod’s economic 
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application of juristic ideas and distinctions, and by his own close 
observance of social and economic life in India, where he has held 
important government positions. 

This affiliation of jurisprudence and economics, seen in MacLeod 
and Shirres, is capable of yielding much good fruit, and the latter has 
one very useful quality denied by nature to the learned but erratic 
Macleod—a judicial temperament. Shirres recognizes the differing 
limits of legal and ecouomic concepts, which MacLeod rarely does. 
For example, Macl,eod’s definition of credit is purely /egad in its scope 
—‘‘a right of action against a person to pay or do something.” 
Shirres’ definition reads ‘‘the interest of the payee in an uncondi- 
tional agreement to pay a sum of money which is fixed or certain in 
amount.’”? This, whatever its faults, releases economic credit from the 
purely legal limitation of ‘‘contract’’ or ‘‘right of action,” for 
“agreement” may be wider than law. : 

His definition of consumption is one of the best in the book: “A 
commodity is said to be consumed when it is utilized or made to yield 
utility.”’ His distinction of ‘‘ personal consumption ’’ for final utili- 
zation and ‘‘impersonal consumption ’’ for the ‘‘capital’’ or mediate 
utilization of goods is one which rests upon a more reasonable idea 
than that which lies at the basis of the singularly inapt, obscure and 
inaccurate distinction now unhappily in vogue—“‘ present and future 
goods.” 

But the book is not free from faults. The treatment of value begins 
and progresses for a considerable distance very lucidly only to end in 
darkness. The legal bent of the author’s mind, moreover, somewhat 
distorts his treatment, and the conclusions reached are now and then 
barren of economic significance. Indeed, it may be said that the 
attempt of the author can only be made truly successful when further 
investigations into economic life shall have wrought more consistency 
intocurrent economic conceptions. Then the method of the author 
may be followed with sure results in the matter of clear definition, 


accurate classification and consistent system. 
SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


NOTE OF CORRECTION. 

In my review in the May ANNALS of Professor Cossa’s ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Political Economy,’’ translated by Louis Dyer, I 
called attention to two mistakes of fact regarding Professor Conrad 
and the Hon. Carroll D. Wright. A comparison of the translation 
with the original, made at the suggestion of Professor Cossa, shows 


that both blunders are the fault of the translator. 
J. W. JENKs. 
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NOTES. 


IN HIS MONOGRAPH upon the “Economic History of a Nebraska 
Township ”’ * Mr. Bentley does well in making a study from the begin- 
ning. He is able to tell us the number of people who located farms 
at first (1872) and can trace the various fluctuations of population 
down to March, 1893. The causes of these changes are worked out by 
a close study. Other studies show us the way credit has worked in the 
affairs of this township; how much debt has been incurred, and where 
the burden lies hardest. Most interesting is the study of the condition 
of those who secured land from the government, from the railroad 
and purchased from others. The last class seems greatly burdened by 
their debts; while the greatest prosperity is seen among those who 
secured the free land. The evidence given shows that the debts on 
record balance the improvements and the personal property owned. 
The farmers in Harrison Township, Hall County, Neb., have in recom- 
pense for twenty years of labor—their land left. The measure of 
greatest prosperity is not very large. Most failures have come in recent 
years, when the market has been East. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Bentley was unable to secure tables of prices which were obtained at 
the local market for farm produce. It might have been well had he 
investigated what was raised a little farther. 


IN THE SECOND edition of his ‘‘ Lehrbuch,"’t Professor Bernheim 
supplies all that was lacking in the first.{ There are amply sufficient 
citations and notes and two indexes. Almost every page contains 
changes, mainly additions. The bibliographies are brought fully up to 
date. The book shows a remarkable acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject, not only in Germany but in foreign countries, and the 
author with his usual diligence is already collecting material for a 
third edition. In spite of the use of smaller type for the excursuses 


* The Condition of the Western Farmer, as illustrated by the Economic History 
of a Nebraska Township. By ARTHUR F. BENTLEY, A. B. Pp. 92. Price $1.00. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1893. 

+ Lehrbuch der historischen Methode. Von ERNST BERNHEIM, Zweite Auflage. 
Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1894. 

See the ANNALS, May, 1293. 
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and illustrations, the volume has expanded from 530 to 600 pages, 
exclusive of the indexes. It is ‘‘the best existing handbook on his- 


torical science,” and supplies a need felt by every student. 


PROFESSOR BRENTANO has recently given us the results of his latest 
researches into one phase of the labor problem in the form of a 
second edition of his ‘‘ Uber das Verhdltniss von Arbeitslohn und 
Avbeitszeit zur Arbeitsleistung.’’ The views presented in the first 
edition, which appeared in 1875, are restated in this one with the 
additional assurance and fuller illustration which an abundance of 
new material has made possible. Professor Brentano makes frequent 
use in confirmation of his arguments of the investigation of Dr. 
Gerhart von Schulze-Gavernitz on the cotton industry, of Dr. Ludwig 
Sinzheimer on the iron industry and of the material furnished by the 
eight hour movement in all commercial countries. ‘The last half of 
monograph consists of a valuable collection of apt quotations from 
these and various other sources, 

IN THESE DAYS, the political problem which really demands our 
most serious attention is the reform of city government. This has been 
“the one conspicuous failure of the United States,” says Professor 
Bryce. The causes of this, of course, are many; but one cause un- 
doubtedly is the lamentable ignorance of our citizens regarding the 
nature and extent of their duties as voters. Mr. Brinley has given 
Philadelphians a veritable voters’ handbook.* In this little volume is 
packed, in well-arranged sequence, a great deal of information that 
every citizen ought to have ready at hand in order to know how, fully 
and intelligently, to discharge his political duties. We have a digest 
of the laws of citizenship ; naturalization and qualification of electors ; 
ward boundaries and election divisions; a list of national, state and 
local officers, for whom the Philadelphian may vote ; a calendar of the 
officers to be voted for between now and 1896; the platforms and 
rules of the city Republican and Democratic parties and the Munici- 


’ pal League. The citizen will find also the text of the new ballot law 


of 1893, the acts of 1881 to prevent election frauds; a brief digest of 
the city charter, together with memoranda of legislative acts, pertain- 
ing to the city, and important recent changes in the laws of other 
States. Much statistical information, as to the city’s vote by wards, 
its financial budget and amount of real estate, etc., etc., is found in 
the form of tables. Last, but by no means least in usefulness, is an 


*A Handbook for Philadelphia Voters. Compiled by CHARLES A. BRINLEY. 
Pp. 210, Price soc. Philadelphia, 1894. 
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ample index, which aids the person desirous of obtaining specific facts, 
This handbook will be of real service to Philadelphians. Citizens of 
other cities will do well to follow Mr. Brinley’s example. 


OPTIMISM has its legitimate place, and that a large one. It is grati- 
fying that such an optimistic book as Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democracy ’’ should be so widely read as to require the publication of 
a ‘“‘revised edition, based on the census of 18g0.”"* ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democracy’’ is in reality a popular discussion of present political, 
sociological, and economic questions, and is as accurate a picture as 
one based on census returns can be. Mr. Carnegie has written “to 
the whole body of Americans”’ in order to give them “‘ a juster estimate 
than prevails in some quarters of the political and social advan- 
tages which they so abundantly possess over the people of the older 
and less advanced lands, that they may be still prouder and even more 
devoted if possible to their institutions than they are.’’ ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democracy "’ is a book which the teachers of college classes and the 
University Extension lecturers can advantageously use in connection 
with their work. 


AN INTERESTING addition to our sources of knowledge about Fred- 
erick the Great and his Court is furnished in this memoir of General 
Chasot, recently brought to light by Herr Gaedertz at Liibeck.¢ The 
memoir was prepared in 1797 by Matthias Kroeger, Recorder of Liibeck, 
and is based on Chasot's last reminiscences, which were published to 
supplement Frederick's ‘‘//istoire de mon tems.’ The general wasa 
life-long companion of the king, save during a few years of misunder- 
standing, and the brief record throws side-lights on many aspects of the 
monarch’s life and character. The crown-prince’s court at Rheins- 
berg, with its concerts and banquets, the prince’s flute-playing and 
French verses, the vigilance and energy of Frederick on the battlefield, 
his irritability and capriciousness in private, are incidentally but clearly 
brought out. His stern antipathy to duelling is seen in a year’s sen- 
tence of imprisonment for Chasot after acquittal by a court-martial. | 
The battle of Friedberg is vividly painted in a letter from Chasot, de- 
scribing, with a soldier’s modesty, his own share in the brilliant victory. 
It is the monarch’s best side that is turned toward Chasot. There 


* Triumphant Democracy; Sixty Years’ March of the Republic. Revised edition, 
based on the census of 1890. By ANDREW CARNPGIE. Pp. xii, 549. Price $3.00. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. 


+ Friedrich der Grosse und General Chasot. Nach der bisher ungedruckten Hand- 
schrift eines Zeitgenossen. Von KARL THEODOR GAEDERTZ. Pp. 101. Bremeu: 
C. Ed. Miiller, 1893. 
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is an account of a dramatic scene in which, after the officer’s return 
from his own imprisonment for duelling, he risks his whole favor with 
the king by interceding importunately for the life of a page under 
severer sentence for the same offence. Although the king had resisted 
the appeals of his mother and his wife, he yielded to the pleadings of 
thefriend. Chasot himself is a typical figure of the times—the landless 
younger son, the soldier of fortune, first winning Frederick’s attention 
by a run of luck at the faro-table that broke the bank, then retaining 
his favor by his personal attractiveness. We see him now running 
himself to death with Frederick through the sands of Rheinsberg, 
now escorting Voltaire across Germany and drawing an impromptu 
stanza from the philosopher by his ready ingenuity, now rescuing his 
master from capture at Mollwitz by crying, ‘‘I am the king,’’ and 
drawing the attack to himself, now declining to marry a fortune be- 
cause he disliked the heiress, now sustaining his position by a lavish 
display of paste jewels at brilliant entertainments, now taking his 
departure from Frederick’s service in proud silence, and finally settling 
down to a sober old age as commandant at Liibeck. So instructive a 
picture of a knight of the eighteenth century we do not often find. 
Herr Gaedertz has done a real service in recovering it for us from the 
archives of Liibeck, and presenting it to us with only so much of ex- 


planation as enables it to speak for itself. 


PROFESSOR GIDE is one of the several writers who have made us 
aware of the fact that while English and later German economists 
think profoundly and reason abstrusely, the French see clearly and 
present their conclusions in admirable form. To those who recognize 
that back of the science of economics, and the possible application of 
its principles, stands the philosophy to which these principles must be 
referred for full analysis, the work on ‘‘ principes d’ economie Poli- 
tigue’’ will prove very satisfying. The fourth and new edition* bears 
evidence of careful revision and correction. Chapters upon the his- 
tory of economic doctrines and upon the system of protection have 
been added, and much new matter concerning economic legislation 
introduced. Statistics, citations and bibliographical data which, in 
the opinion of the author, interfere with the continuity of the argu- 
ment, have been removed from the text and the more valuable placed 
among the foot-notes. Many of the improved features of the new 
edition are due to the fact that the work has passed through two trans- 
lations, and hence has been brought into the field of a wider criticism. 

* Principes d'economie politique. Pat CHARLES Grpr, Professeur d’économie 
politique @ la faculté de droit de Montpellier. Quatri¢me Edition. Revue et 
corrigée. Pp. 644. Price 6 fr. Paris: Larose, 1893. 
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Professor Gide makes due acknowledgment of this, and with good 
taste and judgment has embodied the best of these criticisms in the 
foot-notes and made such rearrangement of the text as enhances the 
value of the work to a marked extent. While the new chapters he 
adds are rather meagre in treatment and contribute nothing to the 
strength and excellence of the work he has already done, yet for what 
they suggest rather than for what they contain they will prove very 
serviceable to the student. To sum up the merits of this work in a 
single sentence one might say that it is clear, suggestive, well-rounded, 
and reconciles in an admirable manner the abstract conceptions of 
economics with their practical common-sense application. 


GoscuEn’s ‘‘ Theory of Foreign Exchanges ’’ has this year reached 
the sixteenth edition.* This is a reprint, without change, of the third 
edition which was brought out thirty years ago. The first edition 
appeared in 1861, and its high value has been amply demonstrated by 
the publication of sixteen editions during one generation. It is a book 
that does not become old. 


StuDENTs of the labor movement will welcome the monograph of 
Dr. Max Hirsch on ‘‘ Die Arbeiterfrage und die deutschen Gewerk- 
vereine.”’t Heretofore, information regarding labor organizations in 
Germany has not been easy to obtain, and it is safe to say that people 
who are well informed regarding English and American unions are 
comparatively ignorant of the German. Ina pamphlet of ninety-six 
pages Dr. Hirsch has given us just the information required. He 
describes at some length the beginnings of the movement in the 
direction of organization, and sketches the subsequent history of the 
unions, The struggle against social democracy and the depressing 
influence of unfortunate strikes are made especially prominent. Dr. 
Hirsch has been a prominent actor in the movement from the begin- 
ning, and his sympathies are strong on the side of the unions. 


MR. GROVER PEASE OSBORNE has written a book entitled ‘ Princi- 
ples of Economics.” { It is a book that is difficult to characterize. 


* The Theory of Foreign Exchanges. By the Right Hon. GeorGe J. GOSCHEN, 
M.P. Sixteenth edition. Pp. 754. London: Effingham Wilson & Co., 1894. 
t Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld, 1893. Price 1 M. 


t Principles of Economics. ‘The Satisfaction of Human Wants in so far as their 
satisfaction depends on Material Resources. By GROVER PEASE OSBORNE. Pp. 
454. Price $2.00, Cincinnati; Robert Clarke & Co., 1893. 
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The author is evidently familiar with the works of the leading English 
economists, and he hasclothed some of their doctrines in his own lan- 
guage, and incorporated with them some ideas of his own on practical 
economic question~. His views on theory are confused and inexact 
when he does not follow his guides closely, and are simply restatements 
of their opinions when he does. A few quotations will illustrate the 
confusion of thought. ‘‘ Value in Use is what a thing is worth to 
use.’ ‘‘ Value in Use is scarcity of useful things.’’ ‘‘ Value in Use 
is the satisfaction which the object gives tothe user.’’ ‘‘ Average 
Value in Use becomes the basis of Value in Exchange.” Cost of 
production, the author asserts, is made up of wages and interest on 
“free [circulating] capital,’’ and does not ‘‘ imply interest on Perma- 
nent Produced Wealth [fixed capital], since machinery can be used 
for no other purpose, and it may as well be used as to stand idle.’’ 
The style is diffuse and the treatment shows lack of comprehensive 
knowledge and firmness of grasp. The book contains, however, 
some keen reflections on the existing economic order, and some very 
sensible practical suggestions. 


StupENTs of local government are indebted to Mr. Frank Raymond 
Savidge, of the Philadelphia Bar, for a very useful piece of work. In 
“The Law of Boroughs in Pennsylvania,’’* he has given in a concise 
and well-arranged form exactly what the title page of the book claims 
for the work, ‘‘ A treatise upon the incorporation and government of 
boroughs, the powers and duties thereof, and of borough officials, com- 
prising a full text of the acts of Assembly in relation thereto, with 
chronological table of statutes.”” The work is the result of Mr. 
Savidge’s experience as the Solicitor of the Borough of Ridley Park, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania; and gives evidence of careful editing. 
The merits of the book would be much enhanced by enlarging the all 
too brief ‘‘ introductory view of borough.’’ We hope subsequent edi- 
tions will add to this chapter. 


‘MASSES AND CLASSES,”’ t as the title indicates, is a book designed 
to attract popular attention. It is written for the American public by 
asojourner in England. The purpose of the book, if other than 
commercial, is not made apparent, but a common theme is to be found 


* Philadelphia: Kay & Bro., 1893. 
+ Masses and Classes: a Study of Industrial Conditions in England. By HENRY 
TUCKLEY. Pp.179. Price goc. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1893. 
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in every chapter—a contrast between the respective conditions of Eng- 
lish and American working people. The life of the English bread- 
winner is painted in sad colors—a long apprenticeship without pay, 
faithful service with barely living wages and finally the poor rates; 
this is the series presented with remarkable uniformity as the different 
classes of laborers are passed in review. The book is full of interest- 
ing facts presented in an entertaining manner, but the instincts of the 
author seem to be those of a newspaper reporter rather than those of 
the scientist, and his views should be taken with a grain of allowance. 
It should be remembered that a part of the same field was covered in 
a much more thorough and reliable manner by the recent investiga- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Labor, the reports of which indicate 
that the condition of the English workingman is far better than that 
of his continental brother, and not greatly inferior to that of the 
envied American. In fact the returns from the various sections of the 
United States, show that in nearly every trade investigated the wages 
in some parts of this country are lower than those prevailing in Great 
Britain. When read with these facts in mind Mr. Tuckley’s book will 
be found profitable as well as entertaining. 


THE QUESTION of the national ownership and operation of the rail- 
ways of the United States was the subject of the Twenty-third Annual 
Joint Debate, which took place at the University of Wisconsin, the 
nineteenth of last January. The six speeches of the debate are printed 
in full in the University paper, 7he Aegts, of February 2, 1894. They 
contain a large amount of interesting material, worthy the considera- 
tion of students of transportation. The debaters did a useful piece 
of work in arranging a bibliography and publishing the same in con- 
nection with their speeches. 


Tue Office du travail has recently issued the first number of a pub- 
lication that will be of considerable interest to students of labor ques- 
tions. It is entitled ‘‘Pulletin de office du travail,’’ and will appear 
monthly*(the first number bears date January, 1894), at the modest 
cost of 20 centimes a number, or 2 francs 50 centimes a year (Imprim- 
erie Nationale). The Office du travail was organized in 1891, accord- 
ing to the terms of the law of August 19 of that year, for the purpose 
of collecting, arranging and publishing all possible information rela- 
tive to labor, the condition and development of production, organiza- 
tion and remuneration of labor and its relation to capital, condition 
of workingmen in France, with comparisons of their condition with 
that of laborers in foreign countries. To thisend the Office du travail 
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was created as an integral part of the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and has already published many interesting reports of special 
investigations along the lines indicated. As these reports, however, 
are often voluminous and not easily accessible to the public the Office 
du travail wishes to popularize its work and to enlist the interest and 
co-operation of workingmen by issuing the present ‘ Audletin,” 
which is to contain the substance of larger reports, with official infor- 
mation gathered from various sources, and notes on wages, length of 
working-day, the unemployed, etc., together with reports on foreign 
countries obtained through the diplomatic service. The ‘/udletin"’ is 
divided into five parts which show its scope: (1) Laws and official 
documents, including text of laws promulgated and all decrees and 
government regulations; (2) jurisprudence, giving the decisions of, 
courts affecting labor organizations, etc.; (3) social chronicle, giving 
information relative to labor organizations, committees of arbitration, 
mutual help, and in general all that concerns the social and industrial 
movement in France ; (4) the same as part 3 but for foreign countries ; 
(5) Bibliographical review, giving account of publications of statistical 
bureaus and labor departments in France and in foreign countries. 
The numbers that have already appeared, average about 48 pages each 
and the publication as a whole will not fail to be a valuable and inter- 
esting source of information for American students of economics. 


LAST YEAR Professor Brentano and Professor Lotz of the University 
of Munich began the publication of the economic studies* of the 
students in their seminary. Three numbers appeared in 1893. The 
first monograph, a work of two hundred and fifty pages, is by Dr. 
Ernst Francke, and is entitled, “‘ Die Schuhmacherei in Bayern: Ein 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss unserer gewerblichen Betriebsformen.’’ The 
second is a short monograph of fifty-nine pages, on “Die venetlianische 
Seidenindustrie und thre Organisation bis zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters,’’ von Dr. Romolo Graf Broglio D’Ajano. The third monograph 
is one hundred and ninety-seven pages in length; its title is ‘‘ Veber 
die Grenzen der Weiterbildung des fabrikmassigen Grossbetriebes in 


Deutschland.” The author is Ludwig Sinzheimer, Doktor der Staats- 
wirtschaft. 


Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique en France et a 
? Etranger is the title of a new bi-monthly review that was started 


*Minchener Volkswirtschaftliche Studien,” Herausgegeben von BRENTANO 
und WALTHER Lorz. Stuttgart : Verlag der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung Nach- 
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at the beginning of the calendar year. The name indicates quite 
accurately the field of its operations as set forth in the program of 
the editor-in-chief, M. Ferdinand Larnaude, Professor of General 
Public Law in the Law Faculty of Paris. The Review will discuss 
questions pertaining to constitutional, administrative and international 
law. It will aim to be a mirror reflecting in its pages the actual legis. 
lation and also the political questions which agitate the various civil- 
ized countries of the world. In this field it will aim to be a political 
review, not, however, in any sense partisan. In each number will be 
chronicled the principal recent parliamentary and political facts, such 
as elections, important parliamentary debates, ministerial crises, laws 
and proposed legislation concerning public law. The review occupies 
a comparatively vacant field, it being the only one of its kind in 
France. Among the leading articles of the first two numbers are 
several devoted to important books. The less important books on 
public law and political science and the periodicals devoted to the 
same questions receive reviews and notices. Each number is to con- 
tain a ‘‘ Chronique politique’ of several countries. The ‘‘ Miscellan- 
eous’’ department at the end of each volume contains reports and 
other information of interest. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on Customs Legislation and on the 
Labor Question will be held at Antwerp from July 16 to 21, meeting 
in the Athenée Royal. The object of the Congress is to aim at the 
best organization of labor and the best economical system of inter- 
national trade. It will be open to men of every opinion, employers 
and employed alike are invited to join together in the discussion. As 
the Congress is held only for the purpose of discussion, no resolutions 
will be submitted. The Congress will be divided into two sections, 
the one on Customs Legislation and its influence on the general wel- 
fare, and the other on the Labor Question. The first will meet in the 
morning and the second in the afternoon. The following are the 
officers of the committee of organization: Honorary President, M. 
the Minister of Finance; Honorary Vice-Presidents, M. le Baron, Ed. 
Osy de Zegwaart and M. J. van Rijswijck; President, M. Louis Strauss; 
Vice-Presidents, M. le Chevalier Ch. de Cocquiel, M. Aug. Couvreur 
and M. H. Lepersonne; General Secretary, M. Laurent De Deken; 
Secretaries, M. Aug. Bulcke, M. le Chevalier Ch. de Waepenaert, M. 
Aug. Dupont, M. Ed. Karcher, M. Emile Roost and M. Norbert Van 
Beylen; Treasurer, M. Ch. Good; Delegates of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, M. H. Van Neuss, M. J. Kebers, M. L. Capelle and M. Ch. 
Morisseaux. 
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